































NEW! IMPROVED 




11809 W. Olympic Blvd. • Los Angeles 64, Calif. 

Send information on ( ) Cinemobile ( ) Panoram Dolly 
( ) Camera Crane ( ) TV Pedestal ( ) All Metal Tripod 
( ) Film Processors ( ) Camera Heads ( ) Parabolas 

Name_ 

Firm -—- 

Address —- 

City- Zone-State- 


HOUSTON 


DIVISION COLOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MOTION PICTURE FILM PROCESSING AND TV STUDIO EQUIPMENT 


CRAB-TYPE DOLLY FOR FILM OR TV CAMERAS 


NEW 


STEERING 

SELECTOR 

Type of steering is easily and 
quickly changed by simply ro¬ 
tating steering bar —without 
removing hands from the bar. 
Turns on own axis, in any 
desired arc or tracks in a 
straight line. 


'fl- 


J- 



STRAIGHT 

TRACKING 


_ 0 

PARALLEL 

STEERING 


A s* ) 

CIRCULAR 

STEERING 


PIVOTING 


The most versatile, most maneuverable of all motion picture or 
TV camera dollies is now better than ever with many important 
improvements. 


NEW BEARINGS. Rolls easily, 
smoothly on new, precision bearings 
in wheel spindles. 

IMPROVED TRACKING. Tracks in a 
steady, straight line for running 
dolly shots. 

NEW FLOOR LOCK. Cinemobile can 
be quickly locked in position for 
fixed location shooting. 

NOW — 2 SEATS. Second seat pro¬ 
vided for assistant cameraman. 


LEVELING HEAD. Compensates for 
out-of-level floor condition. 

NEW HYDRAULIC SYSTEM. Raises or 
lowers camera boom smoothly, 
quietly, automatically from extremely 
low to 57" high even with dolly in 
motion. New hydraulic fluid avail¬ 
able everywhere. 

‘Shown with new H-F Cradle Head (not included). 

SEND FOR CATALOGS NOW! 









































MOW! “Oscar”Winning SOUNDCRAFT Magna-Stripe! 
Available in New 16 -mm Model! 


How the New 16 -mm Magna-Striper 
applies Soundcraft Magnetic Oxide in 
three widths for three different pur¬ 
poses. 

25-Mil. MAGNA-STRIPE for 

double-perforated silent film 

50-Mil. MAGNA-STRIPE for both 

magnetic and photographic sound 

100-Mil. MAGNA-STRIPE for 

all-magnetic-sound track 


Take-up reels 
Feed reels 
Splicing elevator 
(40 seconds capacity) 

Exhaust fan motor 
(1800 cfm) 

Feed bottles with 
bottom screw vents 
Drying air thermometer 
Micrometer stripe adjustments 
Binocular microscope 
Sapphire shoes beneath 
precision striping heads 
Splicing block 
Air heaters 
295' leader 

High temperature drying 
chamber (4 minutes) 
Removable partition 
facilitates threading 
Low temperature drying 
chamber (2 minutes) 

Sliding glass doors 
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Here at last is the answer to the de¬ 
mand for local striping service to pro¬ 
vide true hi-fidelity 16-mm magnetic 
sound 

... an entirely self-contained, 
semi-portable, one-man operated 
magnetic oxide striping machine, 
identical in every vital feature to 
the now famous 35-mm Sound¬ 
craft Magna-Striper which won 
the coveted 1953 Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
Award. 

... the same fine Soundcraft en¬ 
gineering and construction that 


every major Hollywood producer 
of CinemaScope has used to 
process stereophonic sound re¬ 
lease prints. 

With ease and precision this new 
equipment quickly applies two stripes 
of Soundcraft’s perfected magnetic 
oxide to any 16-mm film... black and 
white or color, single or double per¬ 
foration. Jeweled bearing shoes (Item 
9 above) assure precision striping 
even with old, warped or distorted 
film ... even when spliced and spliced 
and spliced! All wiring is explosion 
proof. 


Write today for complete franchise 
information and full technical details 
about how you, too, can build a highly 
profitable business with this revolu¬ 
tionary new Model Z 16-mm Sound¬ 
craft Magna-Striper! 

For Every Sound Reason 

REEVES 

SOUNDCRAFT 

C O R P. Dept. AE4 

10 East 52nd St., New York 22, ty. Y. 
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sincere 
gratitude 
and 
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CONSOLIDATED 

FILM 

INDUSTRIES 


959 Seward St,, Hollywood 38, Calif. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Tom Kelley Studios shoots a TV commercial 
for North American Airlines with this Mitchell 
35 "NC" Ceasar Romero is shown at center. 


6he of three Mitchell 3*5mmr''8NC" Cameras used fey DOTH 
Productions on the "I Love Lucy" series with Desi Arnaz, right, 
and Lucille Ball. 


Mitchell cameras are created,, not mass produced—the same supreme custom 
workmanship and smooth, positive operation »$ found in each Mitchell camera, 
16 mm or 35 mm. Available to give Mitchell Cameras almost limitless capabil¬ 
ities, are the finest of professional accessories. 




The matchless technical perfection which a Mitchell camera brings 
to a film can insure the investment as can no other single element of production. 


For over 25 years constant research and engineering by Mitchell has 
continued to produce, year after year, the most advanced and only truly 
professional motion picture camera. It is traditional of Mitchell cameras that 
in addition to filming the world’s greatest films, they are to be found wherever 
new and exacting techniques of filming are being successfully used. 

Mitchell cameras are today dependably serving such varied fields as 
Television, Business and Industry, Education, Government, the; Arme^l Services, and 

major Motion Picture Studios. 


the 
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CORPORATION 


PROUDLY CREAT 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET • GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO" 
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85% of the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are 


filmed with a 



















































DEALERS 


NEW YORK—Camera Equipment Co., 1600 Broadway, New York 
19. JUdson 6-1420. Cable Address CINEQUIP. 

CHICAGO—Zenith Cinema Service, Inc., 

Chicago 25, III. IRving 8-2104. 


3252 Foster Ave., 


SAN FRANCISCO—Brooks Camera Co., 45 Kearney St., San 
Francisco, Calif. EXbrook 2-7348. 

CANADA—Alex L. Clark, Ltd., 3745 Bloor St., Toronto 18, 
Ontario. BEImont 1-3303. 


SIMPLE INTERLOCK WITH 
CAMERA OR PROJECTOR 

The X-400 may be operated in either of the 
positions illustrated in Figures 1 and 3. Posi¬ 
tive projector or camera interlock can be made 
with the simple flexible-cable gearbox attach¬ 
ment shown above. Extended armature shaft 
of the synchronous drive motor is accessible 
through opening in case. This shaft also serves 
as a convenient “framing knob." 


Fig. 4 

COMPACT-PORTABLE 
CASE IS ASSEMBLED 
AS SHOWN 


“2-IN-l” UNITIZED CONSTRUCTION 
SHOWING MECHANICAL UNIT 
STACKED ON AMPLIFIER 

The X-400 Recorder was designed originally for 
the export market where extreme portability, 
professional quality and “dollar exchange" 
economy is mandatory. The amazing perform¬ 
ance of this machine has prompted us to make 
it available to American producers as well. 
Considering the unbelievable price of this equip¬ 
ment, we are emphasizing the fact that the 
specifications are unconditionally guaranteed! 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

FREQUENCY RESPONSE: 50-8000 cps. ± 2 db. FLUTTER AND WOW: 0.2% maximum overall. DISTORTION: Less than 2% total harmonic. 
SIGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIO: Greater than 50 db. DIALOGUE EQUALIZATION: Switch for bass roll off from 300 cps to —10 db. at 100 cps. 
INPUTS: 1. High gain (100 db) microphone channel. (Strapped for 50 ohms standard. Can easily be changed to 250 ohms or 600 ohms). 
Cannon X-L connector. 2. Hi Impedence input. 


Producer Net Price $895.00 

F.O.B. NO. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. EFFECTIVE JAN. 1, 1955. SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


Fig. 3 
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MAGNASYNC X-400 RECORDERS 


Fig. 1 

CASES CAN BE SEPARATED AS SHOWN FOR 


‘CONSOLE” MODEL 


The X-400 is a complete synchronous 
16mm Magnetic film recording and 
reproducing channel, professional in 
every detail. This is the answer for 
the independent producer whose 
budget has prevented him from taking 
advantage of sprocketed double sys¬ 
tem production. The X-400 is de¬ 
signed around the basic “Synkinetic" 
motion principle that through the 
years has given meaning to the 
Magnasync pledge—Quality-Economy- 
Integrity! 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF MAGNETIC FILM RECORDING AND REPRODUCING DEVICES 



MAGNASYNC MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. • 5521 SATSUMA AVE., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. • POplar 6-1692 






































tripo 
the world! 

They’ve been standing on their heads, 
trying to copy PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR 
Tripod—but nobody can get around our 
exclusive patented features. 

Features which make PROFESSIONAL 
JUNIOR tops in the motion picture, 

TV and commercial film world. First 
choice of professional cameramen. 

First choice of our Armed Forces. 

Is your work “dragging” for want 
of an outstanding tripod? Get 
PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR— 
the price hasnj chan ged in 
1_5 years. Get it today. 


Professional Junior 

GEARED HEAD 

interchangeable with 
Friction Head on 
same tripod. 


New Professional Junior Adjustable wood 

BABY TRIPOD 

—for friction and geared Heads. 

Has substantial shoe and spur. 

Measures from floor to flange 25" extended— 

17" collapsed. 


(Jhih€rh Cc^uipmenT (6. 


Dept. A-4-18 t 1600 Broadway • New York Cit^ 









16mm AUTOMATIC 
HIGH-SPEED 
FILM PROCESSORS 


MFG. CO. 

SALES OFFICE 

8240 FAYETTE ST., 
PHILADELPHIA 19, PA 


P. O. BOX 281 
LANSDALE, PA 


Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 


In Hollywood last month looking over 
VistaVision cameras, photographic prac¬ 
tices and techniques at Paramount stu¬ 
dio were Italian cinematographers Otello 
Martello and Aldo Tonti, both members 
of the Associazione Italiana Cineopera- 
tori—the Italian equivalent of the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Cinematographers. 

Both cameramen are slated to direct 
the photography of Ponte de Laurentiis’ 
“War and Peace” in Rome. 

★ 

Three new members were admitted to 
American Society of Cinematographers 
last month. They are: Mark P. Gerrine, 
Pathe Laboratories, associate; John Mar¬ 
tin, director of photography; and Gif¬ 
ford S. Chamberlain, Technicolor Mo¬ 
tion Picture Corp., associate. 

★ 

Ellis Carter, ASC, directed second unit 
photography for Republic’s “Texas Leg¬ 
ionnaire” in Texas last month. 

★ 

William Mellor, ASC, who has been 
shooting the “Ozzie and Harriet” TV 
film series, bowed out of the assignment 
to resume activities in feature film pro¬ 
duction. First assignment was to direct 
the photography of “Last Frontier,” star¬ 
ring Victor Mature, for Columbia Pic¬ 
tures. 

★ 

Eric Horvitch, ASC, of Johannesburg, So. 
Africa, reports that South Africa’s most 
prominent members of the country’s mo¬ 
tion picture industry have organized the 
South African Society of Cinematogra¬ 
phers. 

“The Society is to follow closely the 
high ideals of the A.S.C.,” says Hor¬ 
vitch, “and it is hoped that eventually it 
may become affiliated with and be rec¬ 
ognized by your organization.” 

★ 

Karl Freund, ASC, has been elected a 
delegate by the U. S. National Commit¬ 
tee of the Commission Internationale de 
L’ Eclairage (International Commission 
on Illumination) to represent the United 
States division on television and motion 
picture lighting at the Commission’s 
convention in Zurich, Switzerland, June 
13 to 22, 1955. 

Freund leaves for Zurich next month 
following seasonal windup of the three 
TV series—“I Love Lucy,” “December 
Bride,” and “Our Miss Brooks”—which 
he photographs for Desilu Productions. 


J. P. J. Chapman, cinematographer of 
Dorset, England, and for 20 years a 
subscriber to American Cinematographer 
magazine, renewed his subscription for 
the 21st year last month. During his 
career as cinematographer, Chapman has 
collected 10 awards for motion picture 
photography. 

★ 

When the volcano Kapoho erupted in 
Hawaii last month, Harold K. Miyamoto, 
of Hawaiian Flms, Ltd., was on the spot 
with his motion picture camera. Result 
is a 400-ft. color film, “Rift of Fire,” 
chronicling the event. 

★ 

Charles Rosher, ASC, who recently re¬ 
tired to his tropical estate in Jamaica, 
reports his set lighting experience stood 
him in good stead on the occasion of 
recent visit of England’s Princess Mar¬ 
garet. He supervised the lighting for a 
beach party given at Frenchman’s Cove 
in the Princess’ honor. 

★ 

Harry Wild, ASC, has been signed by 
McCadden Corporation to direct the 
photography of “The Bob Cummings 
Show.” Hal Mohr, ASC, who formerly 
photographed the show continues as di¬ 
rector of photography of “Life With 
Father” for the same producer. 

★ 

Albert Wetzel, ASC, celebrates ten con¬ 
secutive years as cameraman on race 
track “control” movies this month. 
Wetzel, who helped Joe Thomas of Tele¬ 
film launch the first turf film patrol 
project at Hollywood Park, is currently 
shooting films for Joe Hernandez, using 
anamorphic lenses on 16mm cameras— 
said to be first application of Cinema- 
Scope type of photography to race track 
movies. 

★ 

Benjamin Kline, ASC, veteran director 
of photography and one of the pioneers 
in TV film photography (“Fireside 
Theatre”) recently addressed the cinema 
class of the University of California at 
Los Angeles on “Advance of Camera 
Techniques From the Silent Era to TV.” 

★ 

From Leo Guild’s column in Hollywood 
Reporter: “Burns and Allen” cinematog¬ 
rapher Phil Tannura was ill yesterday 
and George sent him flowers with a note, 
“If these flowers seem out of focus, stay 
home another day.” 
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YOU’VE EVER HEARD 


FINEST 


Top Quality... 

Just as it requires artistic feeling and a 
touch of genius to master a musical 
instrument, so the human element enters 
into sound recording, telefilm has the 
finest system ever devised for 16mm Sound 
Recording ... the result of the skill and 
ability of the most highly trained soundmen 
in the industry working with the 
best equipment. 


Nicold Paganini, 
master of the concert violin 


Complete Facilities... 

Ever since they announced the 
development of the first high-fidelity 
sound recording for Kodachrome 
over sixteen years ago, the sound 
department of telefilm has continually 
grown and expanded. Today, their 
16mm sound studios are unequalled 
anywhere, with the facilities to 
handle any film recording job ... 
no matter how large or complicated. 

S pood... 

telefilm’s sound studios have more 
than kept pace with the ever increasing 
demand for more speed in production. 

They maintain a reputation for getting the 
work out faster and better ... and at 
no increase in prices you can afford. 

TELEFILM STUDIOS has one primary objective, to 
help the 16mm producer make better motion pictures. Their 
modern facilities for sound recording . . . optical or elec¬ 
tronic sound printing . . . color printing with “Life-Like 
Color”. . . . editing . . . titling . . . animation . . . special 
effects and the skill and know-how of the finest technicians 
in the industry are at your command. 


For complete information , visit Telefilm Studios 
or write for descriptive literature . 

telephone: HOily wood 9-7205 



6039 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 








THE FASTEST CINE LENS F & B NOMINAR 
IN THE WORLD 1" F/0.95 

IN 16MM“C” MOUNT 


THIS MONTHS 
SPECIALS 



LIST PRICE $165.00 

FEDERAL EXCISE TAX $9.90 

including series VI adapter and sunshade, 
and beautiful leather carrying case. 


1-1/3 STOPS FASTER 
THAN_F/1.4! 

SHOOT TRI-X WITH ONLY 
3 FC OF LIGHT 

SHOOT KODACHROME WITH 
150 FC OF LIGHT 


GET BEAUTIFUL NIGHT EXTERIORS IN 
MOONLIGHT OR BY STREET LIGHTS. 

SHOOT HUGE INDUSTRIAL INTERIORS 
WITH NO ADDED LIGHT. 


SHARPNESS . . . RESOLUTION . . . DEFINI¬ 
TION . . . CONTRAST . . . QUALITY PROVEN 
EQUAL OR SUPERIOR TO ANY LENS BY 
ACTUAL 80X MICROSCOPIC COMPARISON 
AND OPTICAL BENCH TESTS. 


IF THE F&B NOMINAR l" f/0.95 lens is 
not everything claimed in this ad, your 
money will be gladly refunded. 

NOTE: Our stock of Nominar lenses is extremely 
limited at present. You are urged to place your 
order now for earliest delivery. As always . . . 
First come . . . first served. 


New Mylar Transparent Tape 

FOR BUTT OR LAP SPLICING 
35MAA — 106 FT.— $9.00 

FINAL CLEARANCE 
F&B Film Footage Counter 



Dual Model—35/16MM Combination 

Sync Motors — Sync & Line Switches 
List Price $150 — 

Reduced Below Cost .... $79.50 

Single Model — 35MM Only 


DUAL 


SINGLE 



pg 


—FOR ALL 

CAMERAS 


TRIPOD 


A BRAND-NEW, MODERN TRIPOD . . . precision 
engineered and designed, ruggedly constructed 
for lonq and satisfactory service. 

QUOTES FROM PRO-CINE USERS— 

” . . . Finest precision workmanship” 

*‘ . . . Best in its class” ”... Great” 

” . . . Beautiful smooth movement” 

” . . . Perfect with Auricon camera.” 

— SPECIAL FEATURES — 

★ SUPER-SMOOTH, fluid friction pan and tilt 
head. 

A TELESCOPING, two position, offset panhandle, 
for adjustability to your length requirements, 
left or right hand use; offset for greatest com¬ 
fort and convenience. 

A KNURLED camera-tightening knob, externally 
operated by angle gears for fumble-free, maxi¬ 
mum tightening. 

★ PRECISION ENGINEERED positive pan & tilt 
locks for utmost in rigidity and safety. 

★ SUPERB, SEASONED, solid hardwood legs, fin¬ 
ished for smooth, non-sticking telescoping ac¬ 
tion. 

ic REMOVABLE friction head for easy mounting 
on baby tripod or hi-hat. 

★ SPRING-BALANCED HEAD, adjusted to your 
camera, available at extra cost. 


STANDARD MODEL FOR ALL CAMERAS 
NARROW PLATE MODEL FOR EK SPECIAL 
WIDE PLATE MODEL FOR MAURER 


HEIGHT: 41" to 75" . . . 360° pan; 90° tilt. 

FINEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 
5 YEAR UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE . . . 


Available 

From Your Dealer 
or Write 


$135.00 

Made in 
U.S.A. 


List Price $75 — 

Reduced Below Cost . . . . $39.50 
ONLY A FEW LEFT 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 

New F&B Catalog 

also 

F&B Equipment Rental 
Price Schedule 


Both FREE on REQUEST 


PROFESSIONAL RESULTS 
NOW POSSIBLE 
WITH YOUR 

(INEVOICE CAMERA 


Shoot Complete 
15 Minute 
Programs 


600 FOOT 
MAGAZINE 
CONVERSION 
FOR 16mm 
AURICON 
CINEVOICE 
CAMERA 
At Low Cost 



Write for Brochure 



FLORMAN & BABB 


F&B USED EQUIPMENT 


70 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address - FLORBABB, N.Y. 


Always in stock . . . THOUSANDS OF ITEMS 
. . . cameras, projectors, lenses, accessories, 

rewinds, splicers, synchronizers, editing, light¬ 
ing and laboratory equipment . . . ALL AT 

REASONABLE PRICES. We are always glad to 
quote lowest possible prices for specific items. 
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Ohown here is a cutaway view of the 
“Super 1200" Optical System for Reflex 
Ground-Glass Focussing through 
the Camera lens. Also provided ^' 

are two other finder systems, a 
telephoto-lens "Rifle-Scope" . 

Finder synchronized .— 

with the Camera r pm 

Turret, and a brilliant / V- 

upright-image ^^8j&PL 

Studio Finder. 


Dove-Tail Optical 
Carriage is only 
moving part of 
“Super 1200" Optical 
System. There is no 
camera-weight shift 
on tripod when moving 
from focus to 
I film-shooting 
I position. 


with nt‘ir Model "Of-r/K** features . . . 

* During picture exposure, your film runs through the New Auricon “Super 1200" Film-Gate with 
the light-sensitive film emulsion accurately positioned on jewel-hard Sapphire surfaces, an 
exclusive Berndt-Bach feature (U.S. Patent No. 2,506,765). This polished Sapphire Film-Gate is 
guaranteed frictionless and wear-proof for in-focus and scratch-free pictures, regardless of how 
^ much film you run through the camera! 

Built-in Electric Camera Heater with automatic Thermostat-Control, provides reliable cold-weather 
Camera operation. 

Geared Footage & Frame Counter with built-in neon-glow indirect light. 

Two independent Finder systems (in addition to Reflex Ground-Glass Focussing through the 
Camera lens); a brilliant upright-image Studio Finder, plus a “Rifle-Scope" precision-matched 
Telephoto Finder. 

Records “rock-steady” picture and High Fidelity Optical Sound-Track on same film at same time, 
y with “whisper-quiet" Camera & Sound Mechanism synchronously driven by precision-machined 
Nylon gears. 

400 and 1200 ft. film Magazines available. Up to 33 minutes continuous filming. 

“Super 1200" is self-Blimped for completely quiet studio use. 

Now priced from $4,652.15 complete for sound-on-film; $3,755.65 without sound; choice of 
“C” Mount lenses and Carrying Cases extra. 

Sold with a 30 day money-back Guarantee and One Year Service Guarantee; you must be satisfied. 
Write today for your free Auricon Catalog... 


Ouper 1200" Camera casing, film gate and shooting 
lenses are solidly precision-mounted with relation 
to each other, and do not shift to focus or shoot. 


BERNDT-BACH, INC. 

6902 Romaine St., Hollywood 38, Calif 


Holh 


« supertt pnatngrapntc instrument, 


16MM SOUND-ON-FILM CAMERA 


mum POWER UNIT 


SOUND RECOR 


SOUND-ON-FILM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 


















INDUSTRY NEWS 


ONE CAMERA 

16mm or 35mm 

in 10 SECONDS! 

Camerette 1635 

Reflex Motion Picture Camera 

Th« perfect camera for the motion picture film 

maker working in both 16mm or 35mm color 

er black and white. 

LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES— 

• The same lenses, same motor drives, same 
sound blimp and accessory equipment used 
for both 16mm or 35mm — to convert simply 
change the magazine. 

• Precise rugged movement 

• Reflex viewing 

• 200 degree adjustable shutter 

• Divergent three lens turret 

• Automatic film gate 400' magazines 16 or 
35mm — the 16mm magazine will accom¬ 
modate daylight spools as well as standard 
core load. 

• Light weight — only 14 pounds with 3 
lenses, 400' magazine, and 6/8 volt motor. 

Write for brochure 



patents coutant-mathot 
Manufactured by Ets. Cine. Eclair, Paris 
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A short, inexpensive test film for rapid 
checking and demonstrating of 16mm 
projector system performance has been 
developed by the Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers, New 
York, in collaboration with the U. S. 
Navy. This high-quality “Jiffy” film will 
prove a boon to 16mm projector manu¬ 
facturers, audio-visual education organi¬ 
zations, repair shops and camera stores, 
enabling them to make a simple check 
or demonstration of projector perform¬ 
ance in the four minutes it takes to run 
135 feet of film. 

Although it requires no test instru¬ 
ments, the Jiffy provides checks for faith¬ 
ful reproduction of wide-range music, 
picture steadiness, uniform picture 
brightness, flutter, correct sound track 
guide adjustment, normal volume, sound 
focusing in both standard and non¬ 
standard emulsion positions, frequency 
response from 50 to 5000 cycles, and 
dialogue intelligibility. 

★ 

A nine-minute, 15-year-old color test 
film is quietly making television history 
as a reference for TV broadcasters in 
evaluating color film here and abroad. 

Known as “Technicolor TV Test 
Reel,” the film was originally produced 
in 1940 by Technicolor Motion Picture 
Corporation, Hollywood, to demonstrate 
how color motion picture techniques 
could be applied to product advertising. 

Recent field experience with color TV 
indicates that color films presently avail¬ 
able for broadcasting vary widely in 
color quality. 

Initial reprints from the old Techni¬ 
color film were made for TV use about 
two years ago. Since then, the company 
has delivered a great many prints to TV 
stations in both 16mm and 35mm sizes 
for use as a color reference in adjusting 
and checking out film chains. 

★ 

Completion of closed-circuit television 
projection facilities at Consolidated Film 
Industries laboratory in Hollywood, 
marks the first such installation available 
to customers of any film processing 
laboratory in the U. S. The new facility 
enables film production personnel to see 
how their TV release prints look on home 
sets when televised. 

Utilization of the new “pre-viewing” 
method is expected to set higher levels 
of printing standards and quality con¬ 
trol, resulting in superior home recep¬ 
tion. 


Universal-International, which already 
has produced several pictures in Cine- 
maScope, will now explore another wide¬ 
screen system when it photographs 
“Away All Boats” in Paramount’s Vista- 
Vision process. Company has made ar¬ 
rangements to lease VistaVision cameras 
from Paramount for this production. 

★ 

S.O.S. Cinema Supply Corp., New York, 
has been granted agency rights for the 
Vistarama anamorphic system of wide 
screen photography. 

Vistarama, like CinemaScope, employs 
an anamorphic “squeeze” lens by which 
images twice the normal width are com¬ 
pressed onto regular 35mm or 16mm 
negatives. 

S.O.S. is providing shop facilities for 
mounting Vistarama on any type 16mm 
or 35mm professional cameras. Leasing 
arrangements are available for producers 
of features, short subjects, industrial, 
documentary and educational films. 

★ 

Trans-Lux Corporation, New York, pio¬ 
neers in rear projection screens and 
projection equipment, has sold its rear 
screen catalogs and background slides 
to Jenfred, Inc., 36 West 57th St., New 
York. Latter company reportedly has 
largest collection in the world of original 
pictures made for b.g. projection, supply¬ 
ing many of the industry’s TV film pro¬ 
ducers as well as TV stations. 

★ 

Expansion of laboratory and office 
facilities of Movielab Film Laboratories, 
Inc., were highlighted on March 30th in 
ceremonies observing the firm’s 25th an¬ 
niversary and dedication of its head¬ 
quarters at 619 West 54th Street as the 
Movielab Building. 

Current expansion increases Movie- 
lab’s office and laboratory space to ap¬ 
proximately 70,000 square feet, accord¬ 
ing to Saul Jeffee, president of company. 

★ 

Correction 

In the February issue of A. C., there 
appeared (somewhat delayed) in this 
column an item and illustration describ¬ 
ing the Camart tightwind adapter, 
priced at $24.00. Manufacturer has 
called attention to fact that this model, 
now obsolete, has been replaced by a 
new and improved model priced slightly 
higher at $29.00. 
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CAMERETTE 


Now Available with Two 
Important New Features! 


★ Adapted for CinemaScope 

★ Sound Blimp with Reflex Viewing 


Now for the first time—a lightweight camera for CinemaScope photography—the 
35mm Camerette with CinemaScope aperture, with full CinemaScope field visible 
through the reflex viewer. Auxiliary turret and matte for regular photography. 

New magnesium alloy blimp with viewing through the taking lens at all times through 
the Camerette’s reflex finder, making a lightweight, fully blimped combination 16mm 
or 35mm camera. Synchronous motors—110-v single phase, 220-v three phase. 

ONLY THE (AMERETTE HAS 


Ability to use both 16mm and 35mm 
film in one camera. 


Reflex viewing through the taking 
lens at all times for both film sizes. 


Sound blimp with reflex viewing, 
making a fully blimped, instantly 
interchangeable 16mm or 35mm 
camera. 


Write for descriptive literature 

BENJAMIN BERG COMPANY 

1410 N. VAN NESS AVE. • HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. • Hollywood 9-8023 


Patents Coutant-Mathot 
Manufactured by Eclair, Paris 









Write or Phone Today for Details 

APITAL 

4. FILM LABORATORIES 

INC 

Formerly McGeary-Smith 
Laboratories ,*> Inc. 

1905 Fairview Ave., N. E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 
Telephone LAwrence 6-4634 


Booklets Catalogs Brochures 

available from equipment- manufacturers 


Animation Equipment 

The complete line of the well-known 
and versatile Oxberry motion picture 
animation equipment is illustrated and 
described in a 9-by-12 loose leaf folder, 
available from the distributor, The Ani¬ 
mation Equipment Corporation, 38 Hud¬ 
son Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. Distri¬ 
buted by this company are all the equip¬ 
ment and accessories for the production 
of animated films, titles, etc. 

★ 

Recording Equipment 

A beautifully-illustrated 4-color bro¬ 
chure-catalog, just issued by Westrex 
Corporation, 111 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 11, illustrates and describes the 
company’s line of magnetic, photogra¬ 
phic and disk recording equipment. 
Comprehensive descriptions and the 
wealth of illustrations enable the reader 
to readily understand each piece of 
equipment and visualize its application 
in its respective field. Also included are 
descriptions of associated studio equip¬ 
ment and location recording power ap¬ 
paratus. 

★ 

Processing Equipment 

A new catalog of film processing 
equipment has just been issued by Tele¬ 
vision Specialty Company, Inc., 350 
West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Listed are all the processing machines 
presently available on the market. In¬ 
formation is also given as to which pro¬ 
cessing machine is best suited to the 
user’s needs, based on maximum amount 
of film produced on a weekly or monthly 
basis. 

★ 

Lens Data 

Photographic Optics is title of well- 
illustrated 64-page booklet available 
from the Scientific Bureau of Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
It is a recommended reference book for 
all photographers—both still and motion 
picture, and is available without cost by 
writing the company at above address. 

★ 

Mirror Optics 

Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., offers an illustrated brochure 
describing the application of the com¬ 
pany’s line of Mirrotel Lenses—telephoto 
lenses of long focal length employing 
mirrors. Unique design makes possible 
an 80-inch telephoto which is only 20- 


inches in actual length from focal plane 
to front lens, as compared to 68-inches 
for the conventional 80-inch tele lens. 
Mirrotels may be used with almost any 
motion picture camera. 

★ 

Film Processors 

Houston-Fearless Corp., 11809 West 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 64, have re¬ 
leased a new brochure on the company’s 
Model 11B automatic film developer for 
processing reversal films. Complete 
specifications and technical data are in¬ 
cluded. 

★ 

16mm SOF-Making Data 

How To Use Your “Cine-Voice” is 
title of informative, well-illustrated book¬ 
let now available from Berndt-Bach, Inc., 
6902 Romaine Street, Hollywood 38, 
Calif., makers of the Cine-Voice camera. 
Prepared by the technical advisory 
service of the company, the booklet is 
a highly instructive treatise for anyone 
planning the production of 16mm sound 
films for the first time. 

★ 

For Cine Filmers 

Amateur movie makers should request 
mailings of “Movie News,” published by 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
N. Y. Issued every other month, it 
brings the cine filmer many interesting 
suggestions for personal movie making, 
some how-to-do-it ideas, and news of 
new accessories and equipment. The 
publication is free. 

★ 

Describes Pathe “16” 

The full frame follow focus feature of 
the unique Pathe “16” cine camera is 
illustrated and described in a brochure 
available from Director Products Cor¬ 
poration, 570 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
N. Y. 

★ 

16mm Printing Equipment 

Specification sheets on 16mm film 
printers, combination 16mm and 8mm 
continuous printers, and a reduction and 
enlarging printer for 16mm and 8mm 
films offered by Uhler Cine Machine Co., 
15778 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 38, 
Michigan, are available from the com¬ 
pany. 
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38 Years of Lighting Experience* 

“// it's inside four walls , 

we'll light it!” 


@11 m 


SI 


c: 






Don’t by-pass that big color job for lack 
of lighting equipment or large scale lighting 
experience. We have specially-designed, high output, 
quick-rig, lightweight equipment, created for 
today’s tremendous color motion picture interiors. 

We are a most complete and always dependable 
source. Regardless of budget limitation or size, our all- 
inclusive contract service can help you solve that lighting 
problem! Lights—Generators—Grip Equipment— 

Cables—Boxes—Accessories, in quantity. 




’ttaaan— 


THE STUDIO LIGHTING CO. 

2212 North Hoisted Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Phone: EAstgate 7-2800 


’SOME OF OUR REPEAT JOBS: DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBUCAN NATIONAL CONVENTIONS (7 TIMES) • PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS-LANDON, WILKIE, DEWEY (2). 
ROOSEVELT (2), TRUMAN, EISENHOWER • AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS (12 YEARS) ♦' AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL CONVENTIONS (7 TIMES) • ALL-STAR BOWl- 
ING TOURNAMENTS • HOLLYWOOD LOCATION UNITS FOR ALL MAJOR STUDIOS • PLUS HUNDREDS OF INDUSTRIAL AND TELEVISION FILMS THROUGHOUT U. S. 























































































Manufacturers and 
Distributors of: 

Bloop Punches 

_ 

Cans, Film Strip 

Editing Tables 

' 

§& ' rnmrnm, , . ■ 

itili 0^:^ : 00* ■■ 

Film Bins 

Film Racks 


Flanges 


Film Editing Gloves 


Leader Stock, 16 & 35 mm 

^ ' l 

Measuring Machines 

, . 

Plastic Cores, 16 & 35 mm 

v”? Wpmw?& 

Reels, 16 & 35 mm 

■ 

Reels, Non-Magnetic 

, ' %•,*+?&, 

■ 

Split Reels 

, ,, v '' ■ '- " ,... -. v . ” 

Rewinds 


Sound Readers 


Splicers 

Storage Cabinets 


Vault Cans 


Scotch Tape 

' 

Cloth Tape 

• 

Sound Recording Tapes 


r\ 


<Q 


HOLLYWOOD 
FILM 


956 NO. SEWARD ST. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF 





• * m- ’■ - 

precision film editing equipment 


HO-23284 





HERE UNDER ONE I 

...the One-Stop Source for a 

HEM PR0DUMJ 


your 






BARDWELL & McALISTER 
MULTIPLE STRIPLITE! 

for Spot or Flood 

Extends 4' to 15' high. For indoor and outdoors. 
3 Striplites, each has 4 swivel sockets & switch, 
holds twelve 150W R40 lamps—totaling 1800W 
illumination. Folds to portable size. Tripod stand 
has two folding 1 y 4 " tubular steel arms 28" 
long, with attached striplite lamp heads. Heads 
measure 2" long x 2V 4 " x 3" high; weather¬ 
proof cable & plug. Rolling stand has three 4" 
rubber tired casters. Can also be used with Color- 
Tran converters. Excellent condition. Orig. U.S. 
Govt. Cost $180; NOW only $29.50. 

Same with One Striplite, holds four 150W lamps, $22.50 

Multiple Striplite Lamp Heads Only....$ 4.95 

Telescopic Tripod Stand Only with 3 brackets.$19.95 


Avoid the annoy¬ 
ance and many 
man hours lost 
classifying films 
without titles. 


The MOY edge 
numbers every 
foot of 16 and 
35mm film and 
simplifies the 
task of checking 
titles, footage. 


OPTICAL RECORDING 
IS HERE TO STAY! 


Do your own 
transfer of 
re-recording 
from 
magnetic 
or optical to 
35mm film. 



The LATEST BLUE SEAL 
35mm FILM RECORDER 

• Rotary film drum with stabilizer. 

• Completely enclosed gear drive. 

• Film footage counter. 

• Synchronous motor 115V single 

phase or 220 volt 3 phase. 

• Takes B & H type magazines. 

• Precision machined thruout. 


If you have a 
16mm Auricon 
or Maurer 
you can now 
use your 
present 
amplifier 
equipment. 


BLUE SEAL 35mm RECORDER'': 

• without galvonometer; Reg. $5000.NOW $2695 

• with Auricon Modulite Galvnomtr.; Reg. $5500....NOW $3190 

• with Maurer Neg./Pos. Dual Track; Reg. $7500..NOW $4645 

• with Blue Seal variable area dual bi-lateral track 

galvonometer; Reg. $6500.NOW $3895 

• 1000 ft. Film Magazines...EACH $ 165 


Auricon-Pro Owners Attention!! 

S.O.S. will trade your old camera for the 
“All New Auricon Pro-600”. Time Payments, too! 



IDENTIFY YOUR FILMS INSTANTLY 

The MOY replaces cue marks, messy crayons, punches, embossing—does 
not mutilate valuable film. Work prints showing special effects, fades and 
dissolves require edge numbering to keep count of frames cut or added. 
Multiple magnetic tracks in CinemaScope stereophonic recordings make 
edge numbering a MUST. 

With NEW improved Non-Clog Inking System $2475 

Present MOY owners can easily install the new and improved inking system! 
AMONG RECENT PURCHASERS ARE: 


BRIDGAMATIC 416D35, combination 16/35mm high speed automatic film develop¬ 
ing machine, totally enclosed for daylight operation —one of 12 standard models. 

DEVELOP YOUR OWN FILMS 

A true one-man lab. Entirely automatic! Capable of speeds up to 
3000' per hr. positive, 1200' per hr. negative, depending on 
developing times. Standard design has open tanks, outside feed-in 
and take-up reels. Variable speed transmission gives graduated 
control from zero to infinity. Built-in drybox allows 15 to 30 
minutes drying time. 

Illustrated brochure and questionaire analysis yours for the asking. 


Reeves Soundcraft, Springdale, Conn. 
Holland & Wegman, Buffalo, N.Y. 
American Optical (Todd AO), Hollywood 


Indonesian Supply Mission, N.Y.C. 
Cinerama Productions, New York 
Columbia Broadcasting System, N.Y. 


AMONG RECENT PURCHASERS ARE: 

U.S. Army, Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A.I. Dupont Inst. (The Nemours Foundation), Wilmington, Del. 
U.S. Naval Microfilm Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 

A PRODUCT OF FILMLINE CORP. 


"The Department Store of the Motion Picture Industry" 


s.o.s. cinema sumt corp. 


602 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. isrj.w 

Phone: Pinza 7-0440 Cable: S0S0UND —JU, 





































= New 35 mm Model 2A = 

= With 180° Shutter = 

| A TRULY GREM . | 

I CAMERA 8 



= for TV, Newsreel 
jj| and commercial 


= For tough and trying assign- = 
-— ments, ARRIFLEX 35 is in a 
izz class by itself. Reflex focusing ^ 
= through photographing lens ^ 
zn while camera is operating— ^z 
this is just one outstanding ^ 
=E ARRIFLEX feature. = 

EE Equipped with bright, right- EE 

— side-up image finder, 6 V 2 x =• 
= magnification. Solves all par- =; 
zz allax problems. 3 lens turret. 

= Variable speed motor built ES 
zz into handle operates from 
lightweight battery. Tachom- 
EE eter registering from 0 to 50 EE 

— frames per second. Compact, ^ 
lightweight for either tripod EE: 

— or hand-held filming. Takes = 

EE 200' or 400' magazine. Write EE 
~ for free folder. ~ 


= Blimp now available. — 
— 16mm ARRIFLEX also available.— 


FRANK C . 

(7nni€Rfl€c 

ZUCKER 

DUIPIH€tlT (0. 

1600 BROflOUJfly 

\ new yoRK ciTy 



. . . in equipment, accessories, service 


Data Recording Unit 

PAR Products Corporation, 926 No. 
Citrus Avenue, Hollywood 38, Calif., 
announces a data recording unit for use 
with the Cine-Special camera. It consists 
of an optical system which projects on 
the film frame the image of a clock, 
gauge, recording instrument, and/or 
data card. In the projected picture, the 
data information appears in the lower 
right hand corner of the frame. Data is 
recorded on emulsion side of film. Speed 
of the optical unit is f/4.5. 

Unit was originally designed for the 
Mayo Clinic for use in cine-photomicro¬ 
graphy. It is readily detached from cam¬ 
era for ordinary picture making. 


Film Coding Machine 

Hollywood Film Company, 956 No. 
Seward Street, Hollywood 38, Calif., of¬ 
fers a new coding machine for 16mm 
and 35mm film. Both models will code 
up to and including 3,000 ft. reels 
of film. A free-wheeling, precision- 
machined contact roller assures uniform 
application of the ink code marks with¬ 
out over-pressure embossing of numbers 
on film. Exclusive inking method per¬ 
mits individual hand operation of coding 
when necessary. 

Other features include a Veeder-Root 
counter, and an American Ink number¬ 
ing machine. Price of either 16mm or 
35mm model is $2,500, f.o.b. Hollywood. 


Automatic Printer Fader 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Ill., announces a sim¬ 
ple easy-to-install automatic fader for 
installation on model D or J printers. 
User can install the fader without need 
of sending printer to the factory. 

Net price is $700.00. 


Pan Handle Modification 

Cinekad Engineering Company, 500 
West 52nd St., New York, offers the 
Quiq-Set joint attachment for pan-tilt 
handle of the Junior-Pro tripod. With 
the Quiq-Set modification, pan-tilt han¬ 
dle can be adjusted to the required 
angle most comfortable for the camera¬ 
man, and affords accurate control of 


camera movement. Interlocking preci¬ 
sion-cast teeth insure rigid position of 
handle. No tools are required to install. 


Printer Fader 

Motion Picture Printing Equipment 
Company, Skokie, Ill., announces an 
automatic fade attachment for use with 
model “JA” and “DA” Bell & Howell 
continuous contact printers. Unit is de¬ 
signed to function with the 300-watt 
super high-intensity printer lamphouse, 
and is easily inserted into the lamp- 
house in place of the filter holder. A 
filter holder pack is supplied. 

Shutter blades are driven by a 
mechanical clutch, which is connected to 
a variable-speed motor, permitting vary¬ 
ing the lengths of fades. Indicator light 
shows when shutter blades are open and 
closed. 

List price is $695.00, f.o.b. Holly¬ 
wood. 

Fade attachments also are available 
for Bell & Howell “J” and “D” printers. 


Background Projector 

Television Specialty Company, Inc., 
350 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y., 
offers a compact, highly-efficient rear- 
screen projector for use in television 
production. Coated optical system im¬ 
proves light and image efficiency 20 %. 

Other features include dimmer con¬ 
trol, slide changer, cooling system, wide- 
angle Bausch & Lomb f/2.7 lens, sound¬ 
proofed to insure quiet operation on the 
set, takes 4" by 5" slides, and the price 
of $1,625.00 f.o.b. New York includes 
set of six basic slides, and an 8-ft. by 
10-ft. screen 


Mood Music 

Audio-Master Corporation, 17 East 
45th Street, New York 17, announces 
the addition of 40 sides of music to its 
mood music and effects library 

New selections contain production 
numbers, dramatic and powerful open¬ 
ings and closings, as well as unusual 
commercial and industrial sound effects. 

The new recordings bring to over 500 
the number of diversified, out-of-the-or- 
dinary selections to producers of indus¬ 
trial, educational and television films. 
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No movie camera is so well suited for the Zoomar varifocal 
lens as the Arriflex 16. It's the ideal combination because: 


1 The Arriflex is the only camera with Mirror 
Reflex shutter, no external finder is used for the 
Zoomar lens ... 

2 You focus and view the scene while actually 
shooting — through the Zoomar lens... 

3 You needn't remove other lenses because the 

divergent lens turret permits any two other lenses 
to be used with the Zoomar 16-S without optical 
or mechanical interference_and 

A The vertical lever action of the zoom control is 
smoother and more positive than the rotary move¬ 
ment usually employed. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Varifocal Range. 25mm to 75mm 

Aperture Range..t2.8 to fi6 

Focusing Range ...8 feet to Infinity 

Built-in Lens Hood/Filter Holder 
for Series VII 


Note: The Zoomar 16-S is not inter¬ 
changeable with the standard model, 
nor can the standard model be converted 
for use with the Arriflex. 


World Wide Distributors: 


DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY FOR THE 


ARRIFLEX S 









How many blocks? 6 or 7? Appearances can be deceiving, but the good 
appearance of a Precision print is not an optical illusion. Immediately apparent are the results 
of Precision-quality processing. 

The individual attention given to each original through the entire operation has earned 
Precision its top spot in the film processing field. Leaders in the photographic profession know 
they can depend on Precision for accurate, intelligent handling of their material. And constant 
research continues for even better ways to serve your requirements. 

In everything there is one best ...in film processing , it’s Precision. 



A division of J. A. Maurer, Inc. 






MOTION PICTURE PRINTING EQUIPMENT CO. 

Mfrs. of Optical and Continuous Printers and Accessories. 

8136 NORTH LAWNDALE AVENUE • SKOKIE. ILLINOIS 




PETERSON CONTINUOUS DOUBLE-HEAD 
CONTACT PRINTER 

MODEL 16-C-60-16MM 
MODEL 35-C-60-35MM 



PETERSON OPTICAL PRINTER MODEL 300 




Precision Motion Picture Printing Equipment and Accessories 


PETERSON SOUND PRINTING HEAD FOR MODEL “J” AND “D” PRINTERS 


PETERSON ELECTRONC CUEING SYSTEM FOR ALL PRINTERS 


PETERSON AUTOMATIC FADE FOR MODEL "J” AND "D" PRINTERS 


BE SURE TO VISIT US AT THE SMPTE CONVENTION AT THE DRAKE HOTEL IN CHICAGO, APRIL 18-22 















PROD.NO. 


DIRECTOR 


CAMERA 


DATE 


Sensational and exciting effects made in your camera 
with this addition to the Camart Optical FX Unit. Revolve 
scenes 360°, simulate shipboard action, has many un¬ 
usual and unlimited applications. Television camera 
adapters available. Effects film loaned to active motion 
picture producers. Descriptive literature available. 


THE 


4 lul l \.H\I I 


1845 BROADWAY at 60th ST 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


PHONE: Circle 6-093^ 
CABLE: CAMERAMAR1 


Large 10" x 12" SIZE 


HAVE HUNDREDS ON HAND. 

SEND FOR YOURS NOW! 


ONLY $4.75 

Fob, New York 


• CAMART SLATE 
and CLAPSTICK 


• THE ROTATOR LENS 


ART PRODUCTS 

developed through years of experience and use! 

GUARANTEED PROFESSIONAL RESULTS! 


• CAMART 
CAMERA DOLLY 
MODEL II 


A lightweight camera dol¬ 
ly, four wheels, absolute 
stability, 30” width, gear¬ 
ed mechanical system. 
Now used on many gov¬ 
ernment, university, and 
industrial film productions. 


The Camart dolly is the 
only dolly to combine 
many professional fea¬ 
tures. Price: $1,725.00 
plus crating and shipping. 


® CONE LUES 


A terrific light especially suitable for 
lighting large areas for color photog¬ 
raphy. The 24” diameter cone will take 
either 1000 watt or 2000 watt T48-3200 
Kelvin bulbs and give a 120° angle of 
illumination of flat, even, shadowless 
light. The successful lighting of many 
well-known Hollywood color features 
have proven the efficiency of this type 
of equipment beyond question. Can be 
used with Bardwell or Mole deuce 
stands. 

Head only, $150.00 


• SALES 

REPRESENTATIVES 

AURICON sound cameras, Pro, 
Cine-Voice, Super-1200 cam¬ 
eras, new and used. 
PRECISION optical and mag¬ 
netic sound film readers. 

All NEUMADE editing equip¬ 
ment. 

BARDWELL McAlister Lights. 
MAGNETIC film recorders. 
ARRIFLEX 16-35mm Cameras. 
ARRIFLEX 35mm Sound 
blimps. 

TRADE USED EQUIPMENT 
SALES • SERVICE • RENTALS 


EVERY FILM EDITOR NEEDS 

CAMART 

TIGHTWIND ADAPTER 
HERE’S 8 REASONS WHY: 

Junks split reels and flanges. 
Designed to fit all rewinds. 

Saves storing film on reels. 

For left and right side rewinds. 
Chrome plated ball-bearing film 
guide roller. 

Core adapter fits 16mm and 
35mm plastic cores. 

Eliminates cinching and film 
abrasions. 

Does not interfere with normal 
use of the rewind. 

PRICE: $29.00, 
money back guarantee 

Send for descriptive literature 


• CAMART SLATE 

BALTAR lenses mounted fo| 
all 16-35mm cameras. 

BELL and HOWELL service 
repair station. 

MOVIOLAS fully recondi-l 
tioned, magnetic heads inj 
stalled on our premises. 

Design and build experiment! 
al equipment. Fully equipped 
modern machine shop. Arri] 
flex buckle trips installec 
Write for prices. 





















DRAMA—Glenn Wentzel, KELO-TV’s cameraman, standing behind “Hamlet”—typical of local events which are recorded on 16mm 

the Auricon “Super 1200” camera, films a college dramatization of film for telecasting by station KELO-TV, Sioux Falls, S.D. 



An All-film Television Station 


O NE OF THE INTERESTING stories in the TV industry is 
the way station KELO in Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
went into television broadcasting and sustained the operation 
profitably for more than twenty months without a television 
camera—using motion picture film entirely. 

When Joe Floyd took over radio station KELO it was with 
the object of setting up the first television station in this area. 
The nearest station at the time was over 200 miles away. 
There were no network facilities available, such as CBS, 
(Continued on next page) 


NEWS—Wentzel and his Auricon camera cover a pa¬ 
rade in Sioux Falls for a KELO-TV television newscast. 


By GLENN WENTZEL 

Head Cameraman , KELO-TV , Sioux Falls, S.D . 


How an enterprising TV station operates 
entirely with motion picture film, with its 
own camera crew turning out both program 
material and commercials on 16mm film. 
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COMMERCIALS—Filming a local disk jockey doing a commercial in KELO-TV’s film studio. 
Some of the station’s modern set lighting equipment is shown here. 


NBC or Dumont, which meant that all 
programming would have to originate 
with the station. 

Floyd, a veteran film exhibitor who 
had operated a string of theatres in 
South Dakota, naturally saw the possi¬ 
bilities of motion picture film as both a 
source of programming material and a 
means of putting the advertiser’s mes¬ 
sage before KELO-TV’s viewers. 

We began operations as an all-film 
television station in May, 1953. Once 
the decision was made to operate entirely 
with film, we set about to acquire the 
necesary equipment and to plan opera¬ 
tions so that we would always be com¬ 
fortably ahead of deadlines. One of our 
first purchases was an Auricon-Pro 
16mm single-system sound camera. 
Other equipment acquired was an Auri- 
con-Pro tripod, mike boom, a light¬ 
weight camera dolly, and a portable 
power pack for operating the camera on 
remote locations where AC current would 
not be available. 

A few months later, we added an¬ 
other camera to our equipment—the 
smaller Auricon Cinevoice camera. This 
is a compact single-system 16mm sound 
camera—very handy for use on remote 
locations as well as in the studio. This 
camera was equipped with a Pan Cinor 
zoom lens, and subsequently with a 
larger, 600-ft. capacity film magazine. 

Almost from the very beginning the 
progress and success of KELO-TV’s op¬ 
eration was marked by the acquisition of 
new and better equipment. We had been 
in operation less than six months when 


we replaced the Auricon Pro camera 
with the Auricon “Super 1200,” which 
affords a film capacity up to 1200 feet. 
In addition to the added film capacity, 
we now required a more professional 
production camera. Three features of this 
camera proved especially advantageous 
to us: the finger-tip controlled lens tur¬ 
ret, the critical focus (through taking 
lens) device—ideal for ultra closeups, 


titles, etc.—and the adjustable shutter 
which permits us to make fades and dis¬ 
solves with the camera—effects that are 
essential in any professional TV film 
production. 

In the very beginning of our filming 
operations, our studio lighting equip¬ 
ment consisted of a Colortran converter 
plus a number of lighting units using 
Par-38 flood lamps; also a number of 
No. 4 Photofloods mounted in scoop re¬ 
flectors oil stands, and miscellaneous 
Kliegel spots and Mazda flood units. As 
we progressed, overhead lighting units 
of the telescoping suspension type were 
installed. These now enable us to obtain 
more uniform lighting for our daily 
studio-filmed programs and commercials. 

We usually get by on location or re¬ 
mote interior filming using three 15- 
ampere circuits of house current, de¬ 
pending of course on the size of the area 
to be lighted, the action, or the number 
of people involved. Where the area is 
large and there is the time for it, we 
usually send out an electrician in ad¬ 
vance to run a special line to carry the 
added load. 

We use mostly fast DuPont Type 930 
and Type 931 films with their 100 per 
cent increase in reversal-processing 
speed. To date, we have shot, processed 
and televised about 2,000,000 feet of 
film. The processing procedure recom¬ 
mended for the films automatically estab¬ 
lished an ASA rating of approximately 
125 for the use of Type 931 in interiors. 
This calls for roughly 8000 watts of 
light on a small size set or location in¬ 
terior. 

In the beginning, the station consid- 
(Continued on Page 234) 



EDITING—Joe Floyd (right), owner of KELO-TV, discusses a TV film sequence with editor Jim 
Unzicker. Note racks in background where are filed commercials and spot announcements, etc. 
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Academy Award Winners 


Milton Krasner and Boris Kaufman cited for 
best photographic achievements of 1954. 


T WO names, both new, were added to 
the roster of “Oscar” winners for 
cinematography this year, when Milton 
Krasner, A.S.C., and Boris Kaufman, 
A.S.C., received Academy Awards last 
month for photographic achievement. 

Krasner was awarded an “Oscar” for 
best photography of a color film, as 
result of his outstanding camera work 
on the Twentieth Century-Fox Cinema- 
Scope production, “Three Coins In The 
Fountain.” 

Kaufman received his “Oscar” for 
best achievement in photography of a 
black-and-white film — the Horizon- 
American-Columbia Pictures’ produc¬ 
tion “On the Waterfront.” 

Occasion was the twenty-seventh an¬ 
nual awards presentation ceremonies of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences held jointly in Hollywood 
and New York, and televised nationally 
by NBC. 

Of the two winners for cinematogra¬ 
phy, only Krasner was present in Holly¬ 
wood to accept his award. Kaufman ac¬ 
cepted his “Oscar” in the Century 
Theatre in New York, where many 
other Academy Award nominees were 
also gathered. 

It is the first time that either director 
of photography has graced the winners’ 
circle in the annual “Oscar” derby. 
Milton Krasner has been a contender 
on two previous occasions. “Arabian 
Nights,” which he photographed in 
1941, was nominated for a cinematogra¬ 
phy award the following year, and he 
was among the cinematography award 
nominees again in 1951 for his photog¬ 
raphy of the black-and-white produc¬ 


tion, “All About Eve.” Boris Kaufman, 
who only recently came to this country 
from France, has no previous nomina¬ 
tions to his record. However, prior to 
the Academy Awards, Kaufman had al¬ 
ready received the Look Award and 
the Golden Globe Award of the Holly¬ 
wood Foreign Correspondent’s Associ¬ 
ation for the photography of “Water¬ 
front.” 

Voted “Best Picture of 1954” by the 
Academy, the salient feature of “On 
the Waterfront” is the stark and im¬ 
aginative black-and-white photography 
rendered by Boris Kaufman’s artistic 
lighting and skillful camera treatment. 
The manner in which he took advantage 
of the bleak, wintry atmosphere that 
prevailed to point up the portrayals set 
in waterfront docks and slums, is a dis¬ 
tinct credit to his cinematic artistry. In 
other instances, Kaufman’s searching 
camera missed nothing that would give 
the picture superior dramatic impact— 
huge, full-head closeups of off-balance 
silhouettes are memorable highlights in 
this picture that exposes gangsterism 
on the rampage along the east coast 
waterfront. 

Milton Krasner’s photographic achieve¬ 
ment represented by the beautiful color 
photography of “Three Coins In the 
Fountain” is marked by many art¬ 
fully composed exteriors of the Italian 
countryside. There have been quite a 
number of major productions filmed in 
Italy in recent years, but Krasner cap¬ 
tured native Italian scenes with an art¬ 
istry as yet unmatched by any other 
cinematographer. Equally artistic are 
the many interiors, where the lighting 
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Scientific Award 
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JOHN R. BISHOP, ASC 
Scientific Award 


RALPH HAMMERAS, ASC 
Best Special Effects 


MILTON KRASNER, ASC, who received 1954 
Academy Award “Oscar” for best photography 
of a color production—“Three Coins in the 
Fountain.” 


BESIDES AN “OSCAR’ for best black-and-white 
photography of “On the Waterfront,” Boris 
Kaufman, ASC, also received the annual Look 
Award and Golden Globe Award of Hollywood 
Foreign Correspondent’s Association for pho¬ 
tography of the same picture. 


DAVID S. HORSLEY, ASC 
Scientific Award 


LOREN L. RYDER, ASC 
Scientific Award 
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the special effects in “20,000 Leagues 
Under The Sea.” Individual credit for 
this achievement goes to Ralph Ham- 
meras, A.S.C., director of special effects 
for Disney, and members of his staff. 

Other major awards presented by the 
Academy this year are as follows: 

Best Motion Picture: “On the Water¬ 
front.” 

Best Actress: Grace Kelly, “The 
Country Girl,” Paramount. 

Best Actor: Marlon Brando, “On the 
Waterfront.” 

Best Supporting Actress: Eva Marie 
Saint, “On the Waterfront.” 

Best Supporting Actor: Edmond 
O’Brien, “Barefoot Contessa,” Figaro- 
United Artists Production. 

Best Direction: Elia Kazan, “On the 
Waterfront.” 

Best Motion Picture Story: Philip 
Yordan, “Broken Lance,” 20th Century- 
Fox. 

Best Screenplay: George Seaton, “The 
Country Girl,” Perlberg-Seaton, Para¬ 
mount. 

Best Story and Screenplay: “On the 
Waterfront.” 

Best Art Direction: (black-and-white) 
Richard Day, “On the Waterfront.” 
(Color) John Meehan, “20,000 Leagues 
Under The Sea,” Walt Disney. 


Best Set Decoration: Emil Kuri, “20,- 
000 Leauges Under The Sea.” 

Best Costume Design: (black-and- 
white,) Eidth Head, “Sabrina,” Para¬ 
mount. (Color) Sanzo Wada, “Gate of 
Hell,” Daiei-Edward Harrison Produc¬ 
tions, Japan. 

Best Film Editing: Gene Milford, “On 
the Waterfront.” 

Best Sound: “The Glenn Miller 
Story,” Universal-International, Leslie 
I. Carey, sound engineer. 

The selection of eligible films for the 
Academy’s annual awards for photog¬ 
raphy begins with the cinematographers 
themselves. The first of January, each 
director of photography in the Holly¬ 
wood motion picture industry is invited 
to nominate one black-and-white and 
one color feature production on which 
he has received sole or joint screen 
credit. Titles of these films are then in¬ 
cluded in a preliminary ballot, which is 
then sent to all directors of photography 
in the industry. 

In addition to the two pictures of his 
own filming which he may nominate, 
each director of photography at his own 
discretion may also nominate any one 
eligible black-and-white and one eligible 
color foreign production which he deems 
worthy of Academy consideration. Thus, 


many foreign-made films have a chance 
to compete with Hollywood productions 
for the Academy’s cinematographic 
awards. Films are considered eligible 
for the Academy’s consideration when 
they have been exhibited publicly in 
Los Angeles in a consecutive run of not 
less than one week, after an opening 
prior to midnight December 31st. 

On receipt of the preliminary ballot, 
which contains the names of all the films 
entered by the various directors of pho¬ 
tography, each man then votes for ten 
(or less) productions in each classifica¬ 
tion, in the order of his preference. 
When the Academy tabulates the votes, 
the twenty productions receiving the 
greatest number of votes are then 
screened by the Academy to give all di¬ 
rectors of photography opportunity to 
evaluate them under uniform screen 
conditions. 

Following these screenings, which are 
spread over a period of two weeks, a 
nomination ballot listing the ten black- 
and-white and ten color productions is 
mailed to all directors of photography 
with instructions to vote for five in each 
class which they consider best, listing 
them in order of preference. Following 
the final Academy tabulations, the five 
(Continued on Page 244) 
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Golden Globe And Look Award Winners 



JOSEPH RUTTENBERG, ASC, receives Golden 
Globe award from actress Taina Elg for best 
color photography of M-G-M’s “Brigadoon.” 


While the Academy “Oscar” is con¬ 
sidered the major annual award among 
directors of photography, there are other 


significant and important awards which 
are bestowed annually for achievement 
in cinematography. They are the Gold 
en Globe Award of the Hollywood 
Foreign Correspondents’ Association, 
the Look Award sponsored by Look 
magazine, and the “Emmy” of the Acad¬ 
emy of Television Arts and Sciences, 
which is described elsewhere in this 
issue. No less important are the cita¬ 
tions for best photography of a motion 
picture which is included each year in 
Film Daily’s “Filmdom’s Famous Fives.” 

Winner of this year’s Golden Globe 
Award for the best photographed color 
production of 1954, was Joseph Rutten- 
berg, A.S.C., for the photography of 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production, 
“Brigadoon.” This artfully photographed 
color film, while it was among the or¬ 
iginal list of productions submitted for 
Academy consideration, failed to sur¬ 
vive in the final balloting which would 
have placed it among the Academy’s 
five color production nominees. 

Ruttenberg’s photography is invari¬ 
ably of championship calibre, as his 
many photographic awards attest. He 
won an Academy Award in 1939 for 
photography of “The Great Waltz,” and 


again in 1943 for the photography of 
“Mrs. Miniver.” 

The Golden Globe Award for black- 
and-white photography this year was 
awarded Boris Kaufman, A.S.C., for 
“On the Waterfront.” Look magazine 
which makes a single annual award for 
achievement in cinematography, also 
chose “On the Waterfront” for best 
photography this year bringing the to'al 
of awards to three received this year 
by Kaufman for the same picture. 

In December each year, Film Daily, 
motion picture trade paper, polls the 
nation’s film reviewers, motion picture 
correspondents, columnists, editors and 
commentators to select the best five pho¬ 
tographed pictures, in addition to the 
best five achievements in other classi¬ 
fications of motion picture production. 
“On the Waterfront” was one of the 
five productions named in Film Daily’s 
list of Best Photographed Pictures. 

Others were, “Three Coins in the 
Fountain,” photographed by Milton 
Krasner, A.S.C.; “White Christmas,” 
photographed by Loyal Griggs, A.S.C.; 
“Rear Window,” photographed by Rob¬ 
ert Burks, A.S.C.; and “The Egyptian,” 
filmed by Leon Shamroy, A.S.C. 
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and the composition easily vie for 
honors with the natural beauty of the 
exterior scenes. In all, “Three Coins In 
The Fountain” is an unforgettable pho¬ 
tographic gem, and easily deserved the 
Academy award accorded it. With 
two previous Academy Award nomina¬ 
tions to his credit, it was inevitable that 
sooner or later Krasner would make the 
winner’s circle and take home an 
“Oscar.” 

In all, ten major film productions of 
1954 were nominated for cinematogra¬ 
phy awards by the Academy. The seven 
directors of photography who had 
nominated pictures in the running, in 
addition to Krasner and Kaufman, 
have each received a Nomination Cer¬ 
tificate from the Academy, which in 
itself is considered something more than 
a consolation award in the industry. 
These cinematographers and their nom¬ 
inated pictures are: 

Robert Burks, A.S.C., “The Rear 
Window,” Paramount. 

George Folsey, A.S.C., “Executive 
Suite,” and “Seven Brides For Seven 
Brothers,” Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Charles Lang, Jr., A.S.C., “Sabrina,” 
Paramount. 

John Seitz, A.S.C., “Rogue Cop,” 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Leon Shamroy, A.S.C., “The Egyp¬ 
tian,” 20th Century-Fox. 

William V. Skall, A.S.C., “The Silver 
Chalice,” Warner Brothers. 

John F. Warren, “Country Girl,” 
Paramount. 

Five other A.S.C. members figured 
directly or indirectly in the Awards for 
special effects, scientific or technical 
achievements. Karl Freund, A.S.C., and 
Frank Crandell jointly received the 
Academy’s Class III Scientific and Tech¬ 
nical Award for the design and develop¬ 
ment of a direct-reading brightness spot 
meter. 

David S. Horsley, A.S.C., until re¬ 
cently head of the special photographic 
effects department at Universal-Inter¬ 
national studios, received a Class III 
Scientific and Technical Award for the 
development of a portable remote con¬ 
trol device for process projectors. 

Loren L. Ryder, A.S.C., and John R. 
Bishop, A.S.C., along with members of 
Paramount Pictures’ technical and en¬ 
gineering staff, received a Class I Sci¬ 
entific and Technical Award “for de¬ 
veloping a method of producing and 
exhibiting motion pictures known as 
Vistavision.” Ryder is head of Para¬ 
mount’s engineering department; Bishop 
is head of that studio’s camera depart¬ 
ment. 

It is the Academy’s custom to make 
awards for special Effects in the name 
of the studio producing the picture 
nominated for the award. This year, the 
award went to Walt Disney Studio for 
(Continued on Next Page) 



ROSTER 

OF “OSCAR” WINNERS FOR CINEMATOGRAPHY 



1928 

to 1954 


Year 

Class. 

Cameraman 

Picture Title 

Studio 

1954 

B&W 

Boris Kaufman, A.S.C. 

“On the Waterfront” 

Col. 

1954 

Color 

Milton Krasner, A.S.C. 

“Three Coins in the Fountain” 

Fox 

1953 

B&W 

Burnett Guffey, A.S.C. 

“From Here To Eternity” 

Col. 

1953 

Color 

Loyal Griggs, A.S.C. 

“Shane” 

Para. 

1952 

B&W 

Robert Surtees, A.S.C. 

“The Bad and the Beautiful” 

MGM 


Color 

\Winton Hoch, A.S.C. 
/Archie Stout, A.S.C. 

j- “The Quiet Man” 

Argosy 

1951 

B&W 

William Mellor, A.S.C. 

“A Place In The Sun” 

Para. 


Color 

i Alfred Gilks, A.S.C. i 

[John Alton, A.S.C. 1 

1" “American In Paris” 

MGM 

1950 

B&W 

Robert Krasker 

“The Third Man” 

British 


Color 

Robert Surtees, A.S.C. 

“King Solomon’s Mines” 

MGM 

1949 

B&W 

Paul Vogel, A.S.C. 

“Battleground” 

MGM 


Color 

Winton Hoch, A.S.C. 

“She Wore Yellow Ribbon” 

R.K.O. 

1948 

B&W 

William Daniels, A.S.C. 
/Joseph Valentine, A.S.C. 

“The Naked City” 

\ 

U-I 


Color < 

William V. Skall, A.S.C. 
[Winton Hoch, A.S.C. 

> “Joan Of Arc” 

R.K.O. 

1947 

B&W 

Guy Green 

“Great Expectations” 

Rank-U-I 


Color 

Jack Cardiff, A.S.C. 

“Black Narcissus” 

Rank-U-I 

1946 

B&W 

Arthur Miller, A.S.C. 

(Charles Rosher, A.S.C. ' 

“Anna And King Of Siam” 

Fox 


Color - 

Leonard Smith, A.S.C. 
[Arthur Arling, A.S.C. 

> “The Yearling” 

MGM 

1945 

B&W 

Harry Stradling, A.S.C. 3 - 

“Picture Of Dorian Gray” 

MGM 


Color 

Leon Shamroy, A.S.C. 

“Leave Her To Heaven” 

Fox 

1944 

B&W 

Joseph LaShelle, A.S.C. 

“Laura” 

Fox 


Color 

Leon Shamroy, A.S.C. 

“Wilson” 

Fox 

1943 

B&W 

Arthur Miller, A.S.C. 

“Song Of Bernadette” 

Fox 


Color * 

\Hal Mohr, A.S.C. | 

[W. Howard Greene i 

1* “Phantom Of The Opera” 

Univ 

1942 

B&W 

Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C. 

“Mrs. Miniver” 

MGM 


Color 

Leon Shamroy, A.S.C. 

“The Black Swan” 

Fox 

1941 

B&W 

Arthur Miller, A.S.C. 

“How Green My Valley” 

Fox 


Color < 

\ Ernest Palmer, A.S.C. ( 

[Ray Rennahan, A.S.C. \ 

• “Blood And Sand” 

Fox 

1940 

B&W 

George Barnes, A.S.C. 

“Rebecca” 

Selznick 


Color 

George Perrinal 

“Thief Of Bagdad” 

Korda 

1939 

B&W 

Gregg Toland, A.S.C. 

“Wuthering Heights” 

Goldwyn 


Color | 

| Ernest Haller, A.S.C. / 

>Ray Rennahan, A.S.C. ( 

• “Gone With The Wind” 

Selznick-MGM 

1938 


Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C. 

“The Great Waltz” 

MGM 

1937 


Karl Freund, A.S.C. 

“The Good Earth” 

MGM 

1936 


Tony Gaudia, A.S.C. 

“Anthony Adverse” 

WB 

1935 


Hal Mohr, A.S.C. 

“Midsummer Night’s Dream” 

WB 

1934 


Victor Milner, A.S.C. 

“Cleopatra” 

Para. 

1933 


Charles B. Lang Jr., A.S.C. 

“A Farewell To Arms” 

Para. 

1932 


Lee Garmes, A.S.C. 

“Shanghai Express” 

Para. 

1931 


Floyd Crosby, A.S.C. 

“Tabu” 

Para. 

1930 

! 

(William Van Der Veer / 

'Joseph T. Rucker \ 

“With Byrd At So. Pole” 

Para. 

1929 


Clyde DeVinna, A.S.C. 

“White Shadows In So. Seas” 

MGM 

1928 

! 

Charles Rosher, A.S.C. / 

Karl Struss, A.S.C. ( 

“Sunrise” 

Fox 
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An "Emmy" For 
Cinematography 

Lester Shorr wins first ATAS trophy 
awarded for TV film photography 

By LEIGH ALLEN 

A new and important photographic award was presented 
for the first time this year for achievement in motion 
picture photography. 

The annual awards of the Academy of Television Arts 
and Sciences this year included an “Emmy” for the best 
direction of photography of a filmed television show. 

It went to Lester Shorr for the photography of “I Climb 
The Stairs,” a film in the currently popular “Medic” televi¬ 
sion series. 

With the tremendous weekly output of television films now 
requiring the services of more directors of photography 
than does feature film production, the annual “Emmy” 
award for TV film photography assumes an importance to 
cinematographers comparable to that of the now famous 
“Oscar” awarded by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and sciences for theatrical film photography. 

Although only one “Emmy” was awarded this year, it 
is likely that the award will be increased to two or more 



LESTER SHORR holds “Emmy” presented him last month by the 
Academy of TV Arts and Sciences for best Direction of Pho¬ 
tography of a television film—that ©f"*M Climb The Stairs” in 
the popular “Medic” television series. 



“EMMY”—annual trophy award of the Academy 
of Television Ars and Sciences for artistic and 
technical achievements in television. 


in future years. It was so in the very beginning of the 
“Oscar” awards; only one was awarded for cinematography 
for a number of years, until the production of films in color 
became general. Then the award was increased to two—one 
for each classification. 

The television academy—ATAS—is still a young organi¬ 
zation, but growing in importance each year. Its decision 
to present annually an “Emmy” for achievement in TV film¬ 
ing is considered a wise and important move for the Aca¬ 
demy. 

There were only eight television stations on the air in the 
United States in November, 1946, when the Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences was formed in Hollywood by 
a group of seven men, as a non-profit organization dedicated 
to the advancement of television. 

Edgar Bergen was named first president of the Academy, 
which, from its small beginning nearly nine years ago, has 
grown to a membership today of more than 700. President 
of the ATAS now is Don DeFore, who took office last year. 

“Emmy,” nationally famous award statuette of the Acad- 
demy, has a history all its own. It was designed by artist 
Louis McManus, and named by Harry R. Lubcke, the Acad¬ 
emy’s president in 1949. The name was derived from the 
word “Immy,” an engineering term relating to the Image 
Orthicon camera. 

The 34 National “Emmy” Awards for 1954, plus the 
seven Hollywood Achievement Awards made at the presen¬ 
tation ceremony last month, contrast sharply with the first 
dinner in 1948 when only four awards were made. Five 
years ago eleven “Emmy” awards were presented. The 
awards for ’54 more than doubled the number of awards 
given for 1953. 

The acquisition by Lester Shorr of the first “Emmy’’ to be 
(Continued on Page 230) 
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Shooting Oklahoma!' In Todd-AO 

Some of the diff eren ces in photographic technique 
which this newest of wide-screen systems demands 
of the director of photography. 

By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


T he last frame of the last added scene of Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein’s “Oklahoma!” had just been shot by director 
of photography Robert Surtees, A.S.C. The giant Todd-AO 
65mm cameras had been packed away in the M-G-M camera 
department; and the last-lap frenzy of editing, dubbing and 
printing was going full steam ahead to insure the summer 
release of this record-breaking stage musical in a totally 
new screen format. 

Lunching with Surtees in the M-G-M commissary, I asked 
him: “Now that you’ve finished the picture, what problems, 
if any, did you encounter in shooting the ultra-wide screen 
Todd-AO format that you have not normally encountered 
when shooting pictures in conventional ratios? 

“One of our greatest problems, perhaps, was that we had 
too much of a good thing,” Surtees said. “By that I mean 
there is so much to look at in the huge Todd-AO frame that 
at times we were forced to use special measures to focus 
audience attention on the one single element that was im¬ 
portant. We would do this sometimes by concentrating light 
on a particular subject, letting the rest of the composition 
fall off in intensity. Or we would frame the composition 
with a foreground object that would effectively cut off 
excess area at the sides of the frame. We almost never 


centered anyone in a scene; the overall composition was 
important, and we let the actors move within it rather than 
pan the camera to keep them centered. When we did pan, 
we were usually behind the subject instead of centering 
or leading. This technique was arrived at in advance fol¬ 
lowing much talk, experimentation and plotting of action 
on a model of the farm set we used.” 

Discussing the new method further, Surtees observed: 
“The Todd-AO process is ‘good theatre.’ It has a showman¬ 
ship quality all its own and it’s a very exciting medium for 
telling a story. Optically, Todd-AO is a very superior pic¬ 
ture process. It offers crisp definition in color such as never 
obtained before and its picture proportions (from the cam¬ 
eraman’s standpoint) are ideal—better than the usual 3-to-4 
ratio or the elongated frame of anamorphic systems. 

“The superior screen quality of Todd-AO is easily under- 


ROBERT SURTEES, ASC, “Oscar” winning director of photography 
(left) .behind the Todd-AO camera on location in Arizona. “When 
we started ‘Oklahoma’,” said Surtees, “we had no precedents to 
go by—no technical data to refer to. We felt like real pioneers!” 


TODD-AO camera lenses are classified according 
to angle of coverage, instead of focal length, as 
with other motion picture camera lenses. Above 
are, from left to right, the 37°, 64°, and 48° 
lenses. Diagram below shows comparative angles 
of coverage of the three lenses. 









AUTHENTIC format of the Todd-AO picture area on the screen is 
represented by this picture of one of the major exterior sets which 


HERE THE Todd-AO camera and a CinemaScope camera work 
side by side in one of the few instances where both were able 
to shoot the same scene simultaneously. Reflectors instead of 
arc lamps supply fill light for scenes of cattle roundup. 


stood when one considers that Todd-AO 65mm film is in¬ 
variably projected at the same distance as 35mm. The ratio 
of blowup is therefore not as great, and better definition 
results.” 

In the very beginning, Surtees said, they made exhaustive 
tests of the Todd-AO cameras and lenses; the company 
spent several months in preparation before starting to shoot 
the production. It was during this interval that the system’s 
good points and its few limitations were discovered and a 
basic shooting procedure established. “Old rules were 


the Rodgers & Hammerstein company erected near Nogales, Arizona 
for major scenes in “Oklahoma!” 


MUSICAL NUMBER staged in the barnyard for “Oklahoma!” In 
scenes of this kind, it was necessary to shun as much as possible 
direct across-the-screen action to avoid blurr. Instead, such action 
was staged coming toward camera either directly or on an angle. 
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tossed out the window and new ideas tried,” said Surtees. 

One of Rodgers & Hammerstein’s initial decisions was to 
shoot the production in CinemaScope as well as Todd-AO. 
This suggested that each scene would be shot with the two 
cameras working virtually side by side. Actually, Surtees 
said, it turned out that only about ten scenes in the whole 
production were shot that way. The ultra-wide scope of the 
Todd-AO lenses rarely would permit the CinemaScope 
camera to work alongside it. The plan was changed very 
(Continued on Page 243) 
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OXBERRY 

OPTICAL PRINTER 

New all-purpose unit 
for special effects 

Every type of projection print¬ 
ing . . . blow-ups or reductions, 
skip framing, push-offs, travel¬ 
ing mats (hard and soft) and all 
other optical effects... with un¬ 
excelled brilliance and clarity— 
in black and white or color 


ANIMATION 

EnETECTS 

UNLIMITED 

THE NEW 

OXBERRY 

STAND AND COMPOUND 

Saves countless hours of labor... with amazing 
flexibility and incredible accuracy! 

Engineered to meet the exacting requirements of 
the Animation Industry. Compact, rugged construction 
with a score of exclusive features, including 
follow focus, roll away platen and floating pegs, 
stop motion motor with five speeds. Many new 
techniques, such as tri-motion, are feasible. 

Prices start at $2500. Terms arranged. 


MODEL ILLUSTRATED 
Height 11'6" • Width 5' • Depth 6'4" 



OXBERRY 

— means animation equipment specialists. Our entire 
research, design and production are devoted exclu¬ 
sively to animation equipment, including registration 
devices, pegs and punches. Quick delivery of all 
equipment. 



Send today for costs and brochure 


Write to: The ANIMATION EQUIPMENT Corp. 38 Hudson St.,Dept.ACl, New Rochelle, New York 

























Suiting The Lens To The Scene 

Know your lenses—their capabilities and their limitations— 
in order to employ them properly in cinematography. 

By CHARLES LORING 


M otion picture lenses, like the 
tools of any trade, produce best 
results when used correctly. That is 
why, in the photography of anything 
more advanced than the simplest of 
home movies, it is important that the 
proper lens be selected to bring out the 
best in the scene to be photographed. 

The selection of a lens to suit the 
scene (all other things being equal) is 
mostly a matter of focal length, a term 
which is defined as meaning the dis¬ 
tance from the optical center of the lens 
to the film plane of the camera. 

The novice 16mm cameraman is con¬ 
fronted with a bewildering variety of 
lenses in a wide range of focal lengths. 
Generally speaking, these fall into three 
categories: wide-angle lenses, standard 
lenses and telephotos. For 16mm cam¬ 
eras the most popular wide-angle lens is 
a 15mm. The standard lens is 1-inch or 
25mm. The telephotos start at 2 inches 
and range up to 16 inches focal length— 
although the most widely used lengths 
are 63mm, 4-inch and 6-inch. 

In order to understand how each of 
these lenses should be used for the 
optimum result, it is necessary to re¬ 
view certain basic optical characteristics 


which include or depend upon focal 
length : 

1. Depth of field —Defined as “the 
distance from the nearest to the farthest 
object in acceptable focus when the lens 
focus scale is set at a given distance.” 
The term “acceptable,” in this case, is 
open to certain scientific debate, but it 
has been arbitrarily settled through the 
compilation of mathematical depth of 
field tables for each lens. These charts 
are available in card or handbook form 
at most movie supply dealers. 

It is an axiom that the longer the 
focal length of a lens, the narrower its 
depth of field. The smaller the aperture, 
the greater the depth of field. When a 
lens is focused on a distant object the 
depth of field is greater than when the 
same lens is focused on a closer object. 

2. Hyper focal Distance — Defined js 
“the closest plane in acceptable focus 
when a lens focus scale is set at ‘in¬ 
finity’.” Setting the lens scale at the 
hyperfocal distance results in a maxi¬ 
mum depth of field, for it is a law of 
optics that everything from one-half 
that distance to infinity will be accept¬ 
ably sharp. 

The hyperfocal distance varies witli 


the focal length of the lens and the 
aperture used. The larger the lens or 
the wider the aperture, the more dis¬ 
tant from the lens will fall the hyper¬ 
focal distance, resulting in a narrower 
depth of field. Hyperfocal distance 
scales are also available in card or 
handbook form. 

The American Cinematographer hand¬ 
book contains depth of field and hyper¬ 
focal distance scales for all the most 
popular focal lengths of lenses for 
16mm and 35mm photography. 

3. Image size and angle of coverage 
vary with the focal length of the lens. 
The longer the lens, the greater the 
image size and the narrower the angle 
of view. 

On the basis of focal length we have 
divided lenses into three general cate¬ 
gories. The wide-angle lenses, the 
standard lenses and the telephotos. Let 
us examine each of these in order to 
establish their characteristics and see 
how each may best be applied in shoot¬ 
ing certain scenes. 

The Standard Lens: The 1-inch or 
25mm lens is considered the standard 
lens for 16mm motion picture photogra- 
(Continued on Page 238) 



LENSES of different focal length produce not only a difference in 
image size, but an altered rendition of perspective as well. The 
angle shot (left, above) of a building, photographed with a stand¬ 
ard one-inch lens, forms an interesting compositional pattern; but 



the effect is even more dramatic when photographed with a 1 5mm 
wide-angle lens (right). Here, the greater image size not only 
gives more scope to the scene, but the exaggerated perspective 
of the converging lines creates an especially forceful composition. 
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Experiments With The Camera 

Norman McLaren has exploited every known cine¬ 
matic trick, and has invented a few himself. 

By HAROLD BENSON 


I N the realm of exploratory cinematog¬ 
raphy few, perhaps, have attained the 
prominence of Norman McLaren. His 
very first motion picture film was made 
without a camera—an accomplishment 
which was described in my article in 
the January issue. Sometime later, how¬ 
ever, he turned to the more orthodox 
approach and produced “Seven Till 
Five,” which he describes as a “formal¬ 
ized documentary of a day’s activity 
at Glasgow Art School.” 

However, McLaren could never he 
satisfied with conventional camerawork, 
and the title of his next film, “Camera 
Makes Whoopee,” was appropriate. This 
600-ft. 16mm production exploited all 
the trick effects he could think of, using 
a school Christmas ball as a central 
theme. Before leaving Glasgow he made 
“Hell Unltd.,” an anti-war film which 
used both straightforward photography 
and his own cameraless animation tech¬ 
nique. 

McLaren’s first films for the General 


Post Office Unit in London were docu¬ 
mentaries, but he found scope for his 
passion for animation and trickery in 
“Mony A Pickle,” a fantasy publicising 
the Post Office savings bank. In this 
very short (200 ft.) film he told a 
simple story of animating household 
furniture by single frame methods. In 
1939 he made “The Obedient Flame,” 
a film on cooking gas, again using a 
combination of techniques with and 
without a camera. 

During McLaren’s New York period 
and his early days with the National 
Film Board of Canada he ignored cam¬ 
eras almost completely, concentrating on 
experiments in direct paint-on-film 
treatments. But in 1945 he made “C’Est 
L’Aviron,” one of the French-Canadian 
folk song series made under the collec¬ 
tive title “Chants Populaires.” For 
“C’Est L’Aviron” McLaren returned to 
the camera—the animation camera, of 
course. 

He utilized the zoom stand, the device 


which allows the camera to approach 
or to recede from the animation table, 
in such a way that he created a very 
real sensation of a third dimension. 
Spectators feel that they are passengers 
in a canoe gliding down a great river. 
The illusion was obtained in the fol¬ 
lowing way. 

Several hundred paintings, each about 
eighteen inches by twenty-four, were 
made with white paint upon black 
cards. Only one plate of the landscape 
was painted on each of the cards. As 
each card lay on the animation table it 
was filmed with the camera moving 
towards it on the zoom stand. Then the 
film was wound back a little in the 
camera so that the next painting was 
superimposed over the end of the first. 

This was done throughout the whole 
length of the film, resulting in an op¬ 
tically achieved multiplane effect. Mc¬ 
Laren called this animation method “a 
continual series of overlapping stag¬ 
gered zooms.” Finally he superimposed 
images of the prow of the canoe op¬ 
tically. “In C’Est L’Aviron,” he says, 
“there were often as many as six or 
seven separate exposures made on the 
same negative.” When the National 
Film Board later produced a prize¬ 
winning film on cancer, the director 
pointed out that its animation sequences 
would have been impossible but for 
McLaren’s experiments in “C’Est L’Avi¬ 
ron.” 

“Keep Your Mouth Shut,” yet an¬ 
other mixture of cameraless technique 
and photography, was made by Mc¬ 
Laren in the same year, and in 1946 
he tried a further experiment in camera¬ 
work. Working on “La-Haut Sur Ces 
Montagnes,” another in the “Chants 
Populaires” series, he evolved what he 
calls the “pastel method.” 

Describing the basic idea, McLaren 
wrote in Documentary Film News, “In 
doing oil paintings myself, and in 
watching other painters at their can¬ 
vases, it often seemed to me that the 
evolution . . . from its virgin state to 
(in my own case) its soiled and bat¬ 
tered conclusion was more interesting 
than the conclusion itself. Why not, 
therefore, consciously switch the focus- 
point of all the effort from the end 
condition and spread it over the whole 
process? In other words, do a painting, 
but put the emphasis upon the doing 
rather than the painting—on the process 
rather than on the end-product.” 

Watching the painting grow and 
change provided such a fascinating film 
that McLaren produced “A Little Phan¬ 
tasy On A 19th Century Painting” (also 
known as “Isle Of The Dead”) and “La 
Poulette Grise” by the same method. 
This is how he described the technique 
of the latter, again in Documentary 
Film News. 

(Continued on Page 230) 



DURING HIS early days with National Film Board of Canada, Norman McLaren ignored 
cameras almost completely, concentrating on experiments in direct paint-on-film treatments. 
The Moviola was an important adjunct in the visualization of his film images. 
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Boris Kaufman, ASC, Director of Photography, 
is the man responsible for the outstanding cine¬ 
matography in "On the Waterfront." 


Director Elia Kazan and Director of Photography 
Boris Kaufman, ASC, work under cover of a dock 
on the Hoboken, N. J., waterfront. 


Du Pont warmly congratulates all those 
associated with the award-winning 
Columbia Pictures Production 


Bad-weather scenes In "On the Waterfront" are authentic! Location shooting on Type 926 
"Superior" 2 during night snowstorms was tough on cameramen — great for atmosphere. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 



all 

Candidates 

Nominees 

and 

Winners 

1954 ACADEMY AWARDS 

for 

Achievement In Cinematography 
BLACK-AND-WHITE 

Candidates Submitted For Nomination 

JOHN F. WARREN — “Country Girl” 

JOSEPH BIROC, ASC — “Down Three Dark Streets” 
GEORGE FOLSEY, ASC—“Executive Suite” 
ELLIS CARTER, ASC —“Human Jungle” 

ERIC CROSS — "Little Kidnappers” 

BORIS KAUFMAN, ASC —“On the Waterfront” 
JOHN F. SEITZ, ASC —“Rogue Cop” 
CHARLES B. LANG, JR., ASC — "Sabrina” 
CHARLES G. CLARKE, ASC — “Suddenly” 

SID HICKOX, ASC —“Them” 

Nominees 

JOHN F. WARREN — “Country Girl” 
GEORGE FOLSEY, ASC — “Executive Suite” 
BORIS KAUFMAN, ASC—“On the Waterfront” 
JOHN SEITZ, ASC —“Rogue Cop” 
CHARLES B. LANG, JR., ASC — “Sabrina” 

Academy Award Winner 

"On The Waterfront” 

BORIS KAUFMAN, ASC 

Director of Photography 
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all 

Candidates 

Nominees 

and 

Winners 

1954 ACADEMY AWARDS 

for 

Achievement- In Cinematography 
COLOR 


Candidates Submitted For Nomination 

JOSEPH RUTTENBERG, ASC — "Brigadoon” 

LEON SHAMROY, ASC —‘‘The Egyptian” 

JOE MACDONALD, ASC — ‘‘Broken Lance” 

ARCHIE STOUT, ASC — “The High and the Mighty” 
ROBERT BURKS, ASC —“Rear Window” 

GEORGE FOLSEY, ASC — “Seven Brides For Seven Brothers” 
WILLIAM V. SKALL, ASC — “The Silver Chalice" 

SAM LEAVITT, ASC—“A Star Is Born” 

MILTON KRASNER, ASC — “Three Coins In The Fountain” 
FRANK PLANER, ASC — ”20,000 Leagues Under The Sea” 

Nominees 

LEON SHAMROY, ASC — "The Egyptian” 

ROBERT BURKS, ASC — “The Rear Window" 
GEORGE FOLSEY, ASC — “Seven Brides For Seven Brothers” 
WILLIAM V. SKALL, ASC — “The Silver Chalice” 
MILTON KRASNER, ASC — "Three Coins In The Fountain” 

Academy Award Winner 

“Three Coins In The Fountain” 

MILTON KRASNER, ASC 

Director of Photography 
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CAMERA DOLLY 

The advanced dolly for 
instant moveability — 
streamlined, light¬ 
weight, exceptionally 
sturdy. Nothing to get 
out of order. Many new 
advantages for easy 
operation. Hydraulic 
lift type for fast up¬ 
ward and downward 
motion of TV and mo¬ 
tion picture cameras. 


For motion picture and 
TV cameras. Sturdy 
cast aluminum. For 
standard or baby tri¬ 
pods. Additional baby 
tripod point holders 
to control spread of 
tripod legs. Adjust¬ 
able spring seat. Ex¬ 
tra wide rubber wheels. 
Bronze tie down clamps 
and other features. 


Swivel seat. Adjustable leveling head. 
Seat for assistant. In-line wheels for 
track use. Steering wheel, rigid floor 
locks. Hand pump or combination hand 
and motor pump. Easily transported in a 
station wagon. Fits through a 28" door. 


For studio or location. Folds 
into one compact unit. Can be 
used with professional or 
semi-professional tripods. 


SYNCHROMASTER 

SYNCHROHIZER 


(blot ifan Groverlite 


Our Exclusive Distributor 


•A STUDIO IN A SUITCASE' 


Any combination of 
16mm and/or 35mm 
sprockets assembled 
to specification. Cast 
aluminum. Foot linear 
type, adjustable frame 
dial. Fast finger rol¬ 
ler release. Contact 
rollers adjusted indi¬ 
vidually for positive 
film contact. Sprocket 
shaft slip lock, foot¬ 
age counter, etc. 
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an ordinary 20 amp. house current. Equipped with 
barndoors, diffuser slots for silks, snoots and other 
accessories. Ideal for studio or location shots. 


TaloovI 


for Cine Special or Maurer Cameras 


115 V. Universal Motor — AC-DC 
Separate Base for Cine Special. 
Variable Speed 8-64 frames. 
Adapter for Maurer Camera. 


A For Studio or on Location. Light¬ 
weight — collapsible — for TV and 
motion picture production. Sturdy 
construction. Boom telescopes 7 to 
17 ft. Rear handle for directional 
mike control. A remote control per¬ 
mits 360° rotation of the microphone. 
Operator can push the boom and oper¬ 
ate microphone swivel simultaneously. Extension rods make it 
simple to operate microphc e rotation from floor. Microphone 
cable hangs outside of boom, preventing cable from tangling 
with the rotation mechanism. Ball bearing casters, rigid foot 
locks, pneumatic drop check for lowering the boom, etc. 


INTERCHANGEABLE MOTORS: 12 
volt DC Variable Speed 8-64 frames. 
115 Volt AC 60 Cycles, Synchron¬ 
ous Motor, Single Phase. 


ANIMATION MOTORS: Cine Spe¬ 
cial, Maurer, Mitchell, B & H Motors, 
for Bolex and Filmo Cameras. 


lens mounts & camera equipt. 
for 16mm, 35mm, TV cameras, 


for motion picture, TV camer¬ 
as. 15mm to 40" focal length, 


S COMPLETE LINE of 16mm, 35mm 
cameras, dollies, synchronizers, 
animation equipment, cutting room 
and time lapse equipment. 

%. BELL & HOWELL: Standard, Eye- 
fe mos, Filmos. MITCHELL: Standard, 
§£; Hi-speed, BNC, NC, 16mm. 


NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


JOHN CLEMENS 


ERWIN HARWOOD 
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A 

PROBLEM 
IN LIGHTING 

Shooting a documentary in color of 
modern assembly-line production of 
refrigerators in Westinghouse’s giant 
new home appliance factory. 

By ARTHUR ROWAN 


O ne of the major problems which every cameraman 
faces in planning the photography of an on-location 
business film is that of lighting. Unlike when photographing 
a production on a conventional studio sound stage, where 
both the conditions and shooting practices are pretty much 
the same from picture to picture, each on-location assignment 
invariably presents unknown factors in the matter of total 
space to be lit, the power available for lighting—if any, and 
the amount of lighting equipment that must be brought in. 

Such was the situation faced recently by Walter Strenge, 
A.S.C., when assigned by Roland Reed Productions, Holly¬ 
wood, to photograph a 15-minute 16mm color production for 


BELOW is scene of an assembly line oper¬ 
ation in the fabrication of Westinghouse 
refrigerator freezer units; and at right— 
the camera and the lighting setup that 
produced it. Walter Strenge, who acted as 
his own operator, is behind the Mitchell 
“16” in circle. Note the two “170” high- 
intensity arcs used to illuminate scene. 


CLOSEUP of testing laboratory operation in the new Westinghouse 
appliance factory is being photographed here by director of pho¬ 
tography Walter Strenge, A.S.C., using the Mitchell “16” camera. 


Westinghouse Electric Company at its new plant in Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. In between assignments of this kind, Strenge 
photographs the popular “My Little Margie” and “Water¬ 
front” television film series, also produced by Roland Reed. 

Westinghouse had just completed in Columbus what is 
regarded the largest single factory devoted to the production 
of home refrigerators. The assignment called for documenting 
the manufacture of Westinghouse refrigerators from the fab¬ 
rication of metal components, through the assembly, finish¬ 
ing, testing, packing and shipping, and finally the installation 
of a refrigerator in the home of a typical American buyer. 

Among the features that were to be emphasized in the film 














were details of the more important assembly line operations, 
and the extent of the modern assembly lines which are geared 
to turn out up to 4000 major appliances per day. 

A preliminary survey of the plant revealed these facts: 
the one-story factory building extended almost a half a mile 
in length, its roof covering 45 acres; the plant contained 
four manufacturing aisles, each 200 feet wide and extending 
approximately 1500 feet, and led in a straight-line produc¬ 
tion pattern to the warehouse area; the daylight admitted 
through the windows was negligible for photography. 

A careful check of power sources revealed that same was 
supplied by two 39.4 KV lines of the local power company, 
but that it would be more advantageous to provide portable 
generators to supply power for the lighting equipment that 
would be necessary for color photography. 

A survey of lighting fixtures in the plant (which some¬ 
times can supply a measure of photographic lighting) showed 
that forty different types of indoor and outdoor lighting fix¬ 
tures are used; 400-watt and 1000-watt fluorescent mercury 
lamps are used in the high bay areas; offices and working 
areas are lighted to an intensity of 50 foot candles. 

To provide a safe margin of photographic lighting for this 
assignment, Roland Reed Productions shipped the following 
equipment from Hollywood: 

Six Brutes (225 amp. hi-intensity arcs). 

Six Type 170’s (150 amp. high intensity arcs). 

Two Duarcs (35 amp. arc lamps). 

Six Seniors (50-amp. incandescent spots with filters). 

Twelve Skypans (with 50-amp. incand. lamps). 

Eight Cinelites. 

Two sets of Colortran lights. 

175 pieces of feeder cable 100-ft. in length. 

Eight 50-ft. plugging boxes. 

Six 50-ft. 3-wire cables. 

Twenty-four spiders (connecting blocks). 

One 650-amp. gas generator. 

One 1350-amp. gas generator. 

Strenge’s production crew, brought from Hollywood, con¬ 
sisted of 2 gaffers, 1 generator man, 6 electricians, 1 grip, 
and one assistant cameraman. Eight electricians and 2 grips 
were also hired through the local Union. 

Strenge used a Mitchell 16mm camera and 16mm Com¬ 
mercial Kodachrome film. Holding the lighting to within the 
limits of the color temperature established for the film was 
achieved through use of the Photo Research Corp. Spectra 
Color Temperature meter, and appropriate filters placed on 
the camera lens. Color temperature ranged from 3200 to as 
high as 6000 degrees Kelvin. A light level of 1100 foot can¬ 
dles, established for most interior shots, enabled him to 
work with a lens stop of f/2.8. 

Before starting actual production, a number of tests were 
shot, developed and printed by Consolidated Film Industries 
laboratory, and air-mailed to Strenge for study—a safety 
measure that insured good color quality in the film as well 
as giving the answers to several ticklish lighting problems. 

Industrial plants are notably lacking in color. So, this 
being a color production, Strenge was challenged to* inject 
something in the way of contrast and color to offset the mono- 
tones and at the same time highlight compositions. He re¬ 
sorted to a trick he once employed in shooting another in¬ 
dustrial film, where a similar situation was encountered. 
Obtaining a number of metal trash barrels, he had them 
painted in various colors and spotted prominently in the 
longer shots. In addition to lending color to the scene, they 
also had a tendency to give depth to the composition by 
suggesting a multiple of planes. Colored fire extinguishers 
were also used in this manner, being re-positioned in a scene 
where color relief or accent was required. 

The accompanying photos show some of the factory 
(Continued on Page 231) 


THANKS to a battery of six powerful Brute arcs, brought from Hol¬ 
lywood, there was ample illumination for every factory interior. 


WALTER STRENGE lines up the camera for a closeup of a metal 
stamping operation. Here light is supplied by two “1 70” arc units. 


PAINTING ROOM was only place where open flame arc lamps 
could not be used for illumination. Instead, powerful incandescent 
lamps were used to light this scene. Director of photography 
Strenge, center, is taking a meter reading of the light. 
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A Plea To Congress Via Film 

How a 75-day deadline was met by Forney Films, Inc., assigned 
to produce an “argument on film” favoring the development of 
one of the West’s great potential water and power sources. 


By C. M . HOWE 

President Forney Films, Inc., Ft. Collins, Colorado 


O ne of the more unique applications of motion pictures, 
perhaps, is the factual presentation before Congress 
of a vital project proposal up for its consideration. This 
was the purpose behind “Birth of a Basin,” which our 
company, Forney Films, produced for the Upper Colorado 
River Basin Commission. In addition to the showing in 
Washington, D.C., the film is scheduled to be screened 
throughout the nation and is also to be televised. 

The Upper Colorado River Basin covers roughly 110,000 
square miles and encompasses parts of the states of 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona. The 
proposed basin project includes plans for six major dams 
and involves fifteen subsidiary or participating projects. It 


is a billion-and-a-half dollar undertaking that will make 
TVA and the Hoover and Bonneville dams look small by 
comparison. The commission is composed of representatives 
from the Upper Colorado River Basin states appointed by 
their respective State Governors; they are devoted to the 
task of getting the project passed by the 84th session of 
Congress. At stake is the development of the West—rich 
in undeveloped resources, and badly in need of water and 
power. 

When our company’s representative brought us the pro¬ 
duction contract on November 1st, 1954, the foregoing 
facts plus 20,000 pages of six-point type consisting of the 
transcript of the House and Senate hearings of the 83rd 
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WHERE THE terrain was rough, the durable Cine Special proved a 
dependable camera. Here, scenes marking the division between upper 
and lower basin of the Colorado were shot. 


GRAPHIC SHOTS of desolate, waterless region in which Nava|o 
Indians live were made an important part of “Birth of a Basin.” 
Navajos stand to gain by development of proposed project. 
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Congress were all we had to start with. When we asked 
about the date set for delivery of the finished film, our man 
said simply, “The 14th of January.” 

“1956?”, our production man asked. When he was told 
“January 14, 1955,” tops were blown all over the place and 
everybody went to man their stations. The eight-hour work¬ 
ing day was discarded; wives of staff members were in¬ 
formed there would be a late Christmas . . . and away we 
went! 

Six days and nights later a script was ready for presenta¬ 
tion to the sponsoring Commission. Meantime, our camera 
crews already were scouting location sites and shooting foot¬ 
age that could be used in the production. The author and 
sound man Jerry Tunnell set out in the company’s Chevy 
station wagon with the following production equipment: a 
motor-driven Auricon 16mm sound camera; a Cine Special 
plus extra magazines; a Bolex H-16 for use in hard-to-get-at 
location sites; and a Magnafilm portable synchronous 16mm 
tape recorder plus necessary accessories. 

Camera accessories included one-, two-, and six-inch 
Wollensak lenses, a one-inch and a wide-angle Ektar, and 
a Pan Cinor zoom lens; three tripods; a camera dolly; one 
reflector; and a Norwood and a G-E exposure meter. 

First day out, we photographed the Seedskadee dam site, 
also core drilling operations, grazing sheep, and the land 
itself. We were shooting scenes for a picture of dams and 
water that existed only in the minds of a few men who were 
dedicated to the development of the West. We had as a 
guide only a brief outline of script that had not yet been 
approved. We were gathering footage for a film that didn’t 
even have a tentative title. 

Testimonials of native westerners could have a terrific 
impact in a picture of this kind, so using the sound camera 
and tape recorder, we secured lip-sync shots of farmers and 
men in western industry as they stated their views on the 
need for development of the Basin project. 

Leaving Wyoming, we moved into Utah. To understand 
some of the problems that were encountered, consider that 
the proposed dam sites in the Basin project are all practically 
inaccessible at the present time except by boat. Steep canyon 
walls, rising in some places to 3.000 feet above the river, 
make it almost impossible to find a place where long 
stretches of the river can be viewed from above. This meant, 
that shots of these sites had to be done by aerial photography. 

Harold Doll took to the air in Forney Films’ Beech 
“Bonanza” plane. Arriving at the location he shot the re¬ 
quired footage from the air, using a Bell & Howell 16mm 
camera. Doll’s aerial camera coverage included all the dams 
in the lower Colorado basin, from Hoover dam on down to 
the Gulf of California. Included also was a pictorial record 
of the canal and aqueduct system which brings water to 
Los Angeles and San Diego, and a comprehensive pictorial 
account of the agricultural development that has resulted 
from utilization of Colorado river water in the lower basin 
area. In all, cameraman Doll covered 27,000 miles by air, 
while we covered a mere 2,700 miles in our station wagon. 

While Forney cameramen were at work in the field, 
another important phase of the production was receiving 
attention at our studio in Fort Collins. Here production 
manager Ed Hawkins was doing by animation process, 
what was impractical or impossible to do in conventional 
(Continued on Page 233) 


RUGGED AND DESOLATE character of area of proposed water 
conservation project is photographed by cameraman Max 
Howe. Jerry Tunnell checks the diminishing light with a meter. 
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Cine Camera Tricks 

Continuing last month’s discussion on how to 
make trick effects with your cine camera. 


By CHARLES LORING 


I N MY article last month, I explained 
the place of camera tricks in 
cine films and pointed out the difference 
between camera tricks and special 
effects, and described some of the simple 
tricks which the average cine filmer can 
make without need for complicated 
equipment. In this article, some addi¬ 
tional camera tricks will be described. 

Your attention is called to the three 
illustrations on this page, which show 
three interesting setups for making trick 
shots with a cine camera. Fig. 1 shows 
a method for making title wipe-offs—the 
effect of one title “wiping off” the pre¬ 
ceding title from the screen. Two title 
boards are involved plus two mirrors— 
one stationary, and one, double-surfaced, 
set to slide on a 45° angle. A wipeoff 
is accomplished as follows: Title card on 
1st titleboard is photographed for re¬ 
quired screen time, then sliding mirror 



FIG. 2—Here’s a simple gadget on which to 
mount a cine camera for “rocking” or “whirl¬ 
ing” effects. It is set up on tripod, and sight¬ 
ing through finder is done through hole in the 
rotating disc back of the camera. Pivoting bolt 
and nut must be centered with camera lens to 
provide accurate rotary action of camera as 
it photographs the scene. 


at “A-B” is moved forward. This ex¬ 
cludes first title from view of camera 
lens and at the same time brings into 
view title card on second title board, 
which is reflected into mirror “D” and 
thence to the dual-surfaced sliding 
mirror. 

Figure 2 shows an easy-to-build rig 
for making a revolving camera shot, or 
a shot such as one would need to suggest 
a rocking boat, etc. The assembly con¬ 
sists of an L-shaped support on which the 
camera is mounted. This is attached to 
a disc which in turn is attached by 
wing-nut and bolt to a second L-shaped 
member that mounts directly on camera 
tripod. The important thing is to be 
sure that the distance from base of 
camera to center of lens, indicated at G, 
is considered when installing the wing- 
nut and bolt. This will insure that same 
will be placed on exact lens center and 
will insure camera rotating on lens axis. 

The L-shaped members should be 
made of %-inch strap iron. The disc 
may be of plywood; this should have a 
hole cut, as required by the particular 
camera used, to facilitate use of camera 
finder. A hole drilled and tapped in the 
larger L-shaped member for a 14 -inch 
#20 machine screw will facilitate mount¬ 
ing the gadget on tripod. 

Figure 3 shows a simple method of 
using a standard “typewriter” titler for 
making mask or split-stage shots in the 
absence of an elaborate camera matte 
box. With camera mounted on titler 
and the auxiliary lens removed (or 
folded out of way, as shown in illustra¬ 
tion), the scene to be shot is centered 
in the title card area. The portion to 
be masked off is marked on edges of 
title card frame and black paper affixed 
with scotch tape, as shown. After the 
initial stage of the shot is made, the 
mask is removed and the former open 
area is then masked in a similar manner 
and camera now focused on the scene 
or subject that is to appear in the upper 



FIG. 1—Simple method for making wipe-off 
effects in titles—i.e., one title wiping off an¬ 
other. Involved are two title boards plus a 
single-surfaced and a dual-surfaced mirror. The 
latter slides diagonally to create the transition 
from one title to the other. 


part of the picture frame. 

The picture area, represented by the 
title card frame, may be masked off 
vertically, diagonally, horizontally, or in 
any pattern or design that suits the 
filmer’s needs. 

A precaution, to prevent unnecessary 
light striking the masking paper, is to 
(Continued on Page 240) 



FIG. 3—Split-stage shots can be made easily 
using an ordinary titler having an “open” title 
card holder. The auxiliary lens is lowered or 
removed entirely. Scene is shot through title 
card frame, with the desired portion masked 
off by black paper attached with scotch tape. 
Masking can be horizontal, vertical, diagonal, 
etc., as desired. 
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Our Movie On TV 

It started out simply as a planned documentary 
of a day in the life of a rural Mexican boy. 


THIS WAS Pablito’s playground — the ancient 
ruins of the Mayas in Yucatan, Mexico. Here 
we filmed Pablito at play, made him the cen¬ 
tral character of our 16mm color fiilm. 


A little Indian boy, the ruins of an 
ancient Mayan civilization and a 
Yucatan jungle were the pictorial ma¬ 
terials from which our 16mm color film, 
“Pablito’s Playground” was woven. This 
eight-minute film was televised recently 
by station KPIX-TV, San Francisco. 

Our star was Jaime, an eight-year old 
youngster whom we found living near 
the Mayan ruins of Chichen-Itza on the 
Yucatan peninsula of Mexico. We later 
dubbed him Pablito for film purposes. 
Although he was eager to help us, he 
was never quite sure what we were at¬ 
tempting to do. The little fellow had a 
vague idea of what motion pictures 
were, but he had never seen one. 

We selected Jaime as our star from 
a group of several children we had been 
considering as subjects. He proved to be 
the most intelligent and cooperative. 
And he could work for several hours at 
a time without becoming restless or 
bored, as some children do. 

We began planning our production by 
observing Jaime’s daily life. We found 
that each weekday he attended classes 
in a little one-room school building. But 
after school and on weekends, as do 
most other youngsters the world over, he 
played near his home. His playground, 
however, was the neighboring jungle 
and the acres of Mayan ruins. We de¬ 
cided to film this latter phase of his 
activities. 

Our equipment was meager—a 16mm 
Victor model 4 camera with a 1-inch 
f/2.5 lens and a 3-inch f/4.5 telephoto, 
an exposure meter, a tripod and five 


rolls of color film—all that we could 
afford. With only five hundred feet of 
film, we had to make each foot count. 

With these limitations in mind we 
prepared a shooting script. We decided 
at the outset to avoid any complicated 
plot and concentrate on picturing a 
typical afternoon in Jaime’s life. Our 
plan was to prepare and use a script 
only as a guide in order that we might 
take advantage of any unusual incidents 
which might crop up. As it later de¬ 
veloped, the unplanned sequences made 
up the bulk of our usable footage. 

For example, in our wanderings on 
a jungle trail, we came upon a mother 
burro and her half grown baby. The 
animals were living in a semi-wild state 
and were difficult to approach, but 
Jaime succeeded in walking cautiously 
up to the baby and climbing aboard. 
The little beast at first was frightened, 
but being a typical burro he stood still. 
No amount of coaxing would make him 
move. Then, suddenly its mother started 
ambling down the trail. The baby 
walked several steps, bucked Jaime off 
and ran after her. This sequence would 
have been almost impossible to stage, 
and luckily I managed to capture it on 
film. The youngsters back in the United 
States enjoyed this part of the picture 
more than any other. 

Our shooting procedure for the 
planned sequences began with an ex¬ 
planation to our young star of what we 
intended him to do. We would do one 


rehearsal, if we felt it was necessary, 
and then allow him to go through the 
bit in his own way. This provided for 
spontaneity and resulted in unexpected 
reactions from him. He had the knack 
of smiling or frowning at just the right 
moment to put the finishing touch to 
a sequence. 

All communication with Jaime was 
carried on in Spanish by either Edward 
Welling, an entomologist from Ohio, 
who served as technical adviser, or 
Carol Miller, a California writer who 
helped prepare the script. Both of these 
young people had lived in Mexico for 
long periods of time and knew the tem¬ 
perament of the people, especially child- 
(Continued on Page 232) 


THE AUTHOR shoots a closeup of “Pablito" 
back-dropped by the ruins which are his 
normal every-day playground. The eight-year 
old “star” of our Im stands on a stone figure 
carved centuries ago by the ancient Mayas. 
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Time-lapse Cinematography 

By CARROLL DUNNING 



BOLEX camera with Animatic control. 


The Term “time-lapse photography” in¬ 
variably brings to mind movies show¬ 
ing a flower opening from bud to full 
bloom in a matter of seconds, or of a 
beautiful sunset in which the sun rap¬ 
idly sinks behind an aura of ever-chang¬ 
ing cloud patterns in a fraction of the 
actual time. However, this specialized 
type of cinematography, in which the 
motion picture camera makes a series 
of single exposures at pre-determined 
intervals, is now being applied with in¬ 
creasing regularity in many phases of 
industry. 

It is a popular method of studying 
the various properties of metals—their 
stresses, torques and tensions. By arti¬ 
ficial means corrosive effects are in¬ 
duced and photographed the meanwhile 
by time-lapse cinematography for study 
on the screen. 

In medicine, time-lapse photography 
enables scientists to better study the 
growth of fungus, bacteria and cultures. 

In the textile manufacturing industry, 
time-lapse photography has been em¬ 
ployed to study the bleach-resistant 
quality of one fabric as contraasted with 
the rapid fading qualities of others. 

An increasing number of American 
companies are engaged in major con¬ 
struction projects in foreign lands. Prog¬ 
ress reports are furnished regularly on 
motion picture film exposed a single 
frame at a time. When screened, a sin¬ 
gle day’s progress unfolds in a matter 
of a minute or two. 

In a similar way, Walt Disney em¬ 
ployed time-lapse cinematography to 


make a condensed movie record of the 
construction of his nine-million-dollar 
Disneyland project, being erected out¬ 
side a Los Angeles suburb. 

Disney engineers designed and con¬ 
structed a battery of six 16mm came¬ 
ras for time-lapse photography, and 
mounted them on towers erected at the 
most strategic spots overlooking the Dis¬ 
neyland site. The cameras were arranged 
in such a way as to cover each of the 
several streets. Time-lapse mechanisms 
set the cameras in motion once every 
15 seconds during the day. 

Other time-lapse shots were made by 
cameras mounted on tripods in the con¬ 
ventional manner, and the positions of 
these cameras were often changed daily 
if not several times a day. Because no 
fixed current source was available to 
operate the latter time-lapse mechanisms 
and camera motors, battery-operated 
Animatic Intervalometers, manufactured 
by Anson Research Company, North 
Hollywood, were employed to actuate the 
cameras in making the periodic single¬ 
frame exposures. 

Some of the motion picture film thus 
obtained was made a part of a recent 
“Disneyland” television show. 

In the production of analysis films 
for the study of players and techniques 
in various fields of sport, high-speed 
cinematography is giving way to the 
more economical time-lapse method. A 
two-hour grid game would normally re¬ 
quire 4,300 feet of film, where covered 
by high-speed photography. With sin¬ 
gle frame exposures made at intervals 
of three seconds, the entire game would 
involve a mere 2400 single-frame ex¬ 
posures. Such a film affords both con¬ 
tinuous and single-frame study by pro¬ 
jection with good results. The manufac¬ 
turer of the Animatic Intervalometer, in¬ 
cidentally, also makes a special projec¬ 
tor for single-frame study of films of 
this type. 

Frame-by-frame study of 16mm film 
exposed with time-lapse controlled cam¬ 
eras is finding increasing favor in 
many fields. It has been applied in the 
study of highway traffic, recording cars 
with smog-producing exhausts, and in 
recording evidence of cars which per¬ 
sist in crossing the middle line where 
such is not permitted. 

Gas station and suburb store locations 
are now selected on the basis of picto¬ 
rial studies made of prevailing traffic 
by means of 16mm cameras and time- 
lapse exposure controls. It has been 
found that such films, studied frame by 
frame, give more detailed information 
with less time required for screening 
than conventional motion pictures, end 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH CAMERA 

(Continued, from Page 214) 

“I stuck a bit of cardboard about 
eighteen inches by twenty-four upon a 
wall, placed rigidly in front of it a 
tripod and camera loaded with color 
film. To avoid reflection and waiting- 
to-dry trouble, I used chalks and pastel 
rather than paint. 

“The picture then grew in the normal 
way that any still painting grows, being 
evolved from moment to moment, and 
each stage being very dependent on the 
stage before it. About every quarter of 
an hour the evolution was recorded on 
the film mainly by short, contiguous 
dissolves. For three weeks the surface 
of this one bit of cardboard meta¬ 
morphosed itself in and out of a series 
of henly images, and at the end of it 
all, all I had was one much worn bit 
of cardboard with an unimpressive 
chalk drawing on it, and 400 feet of 
exposed film in the camera. In a sense 
the film was the by-product of doing 
a painting. 

“Of course the sound track had to 
be marked up first and the dope sheet 
made out in much the same way as 
for the hand-drawn technique, but once 
again the creative part of the job hap¬ 
pened in one and only one concentrated 
binge, unhampered by technical head¬ 
aches and frustrations. Also of im¬ 
portance was the fact that here again 
the moment evolved in its natural se¬ 
quence, and as a result I had a chance 
to improvise everything at the moment 
of shooting. 

“As this particular technique lent it 
self more readily to creating visual 
change rather than to action (side to 
side, and to and fro displacement of 
image on the screen), I intentionally 
avoided the use of action, partly be¬ 
cause it suited the theme, and partly 
out of curiosity to see if change in it¬ 
self could be a strong enough cinematic 
factor to sustain interest. 

“The technique also invited me to 
take chiaroscuro out of its usual role 
as a dead element in the decor of ani¬ 
mated films, and put it to work as the 
foremost factor with a life of its own. 
In this I hope that perhaps I am on 
the way to bridging the gap that has 
always existed between painting proper 
and the animated film.” 

In 1950 McLaren produced “Around 
Is Around,” a stereoscopic film made 
without a stereoscopic camera. It was 
an abstract film, set to the music of 
Louis Appelbaum, and its patterns were 
based on the electrical impulses found 
on the oscillograph tube. Staggered 
frames on two projectors helped Mc¬ 
Laren achieve his astonishing results, 
and he exploited the ability of the 
animation camera and optical film 






printer to produce double exposures 
with complete accuracy to the full. 

Writing in The Mini-Cinema, Ned 
Baron said, “McLaren’s cartoons have 
always been free of the normal laws of 
movement obeyed by live films, hut 
here the expressive dots and loops had 
the freedom of the auditorium; skim¬ 
ming towards us like quoits, bouncing 
over us like boulders, and lashing out 
like lassoos.” “Around Is Around” 
fascinated Press and public alike. At 
the Telecinema during the Festival of 
Britain queues waited all day and every 
day to see it. 

“Movement is still the guts of the 
film,” says McLaren when asked his 
views on the cinema’s future. His is 
essentially a visual nature. Every piece 
of paper that passes through his hands 
ends up covered in doodles. He once 
asked the waiter in an Ottowa restau¬ 
rant to wrap up the fish bones on his 
plate so that he could take them home 
and study their own style of beauty. 
Even his jokes are visual; the most no¬ 
torious is the enormous eye which he 
pastelled on the inside of a lady friend’s 
toilet. 

But even his outstanding visual talents 
do not occupy all his time. Not content 
with producing cameraless movies, he 
has experimented with sound until he 
now makes his own sound-tracks (even 
stereophonic sound-tracks) without mic¬ 
rophone. recording gear, commentary 
effects or musical instruments. The 
track which accompanies his pixilated 
production “Neighbours” (described in 
the November issue) is an example. 

“EMMY” 

(Continued from Page 209) 

awarded for photographic achievement 
climaxes an illustrious career for this 
New York-born director of photography 
who came to Hollywood in 1926. He 
started at RKO studio as an assistant 
cameraman, went into the armed serv¬ 
ices in 1942, and was a Captain in the 
Signal Corps in India. Shorr became a 
first cameraman two years ago when he 
was assigned to direct the photography 
of the Ray Bolger television films. He 
was subsequently engaged to photograph 
the “Medic” TV film series at its incep¬ 
tion, and continues as the director of 
photography of the show, which is film¬ 
ed in Hollywood at the American Na¬ 
tional Studios. 

In addition to Lester Shorr, five other 
cinematographers were nominated for 
Best Director of Photography “Emmys.” 
They are: 

Norbert Brodine, A.S.C., for “The 
Clara Schuman Story,” in the “Loretta 
Young Show” series. 

George T. Clemens, A.S.C., for “The 
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Roman and the Renegade,” in the 
“Schlitz Playhouse” series. 

Edward Colman, A.S.C., for “The Big 
Bible,” in the “Dragnet” series. 

Harold E. Stine, A.S.C., for “Night 
Call,” in the “Cavalcade of America” 
series. 

Walter Strenge, A.S.C., for the “My 
Little Margie” series. 

Harold Stine was chairman of the 
Committee on film photography awards. 
With more and more cinematographers 
joining the television Academy, it is es¬ 
timated that when time for the Awards 
rolls around again next year, their rep¬ 
resentation in the ATAS will be sub¬ 
stantial. 


PROBLEM IN LIGHTING 

(Continued from Page 223) 

settings and operations photographed. 
For long shots of the assembly lines 
invariably all six Brutes were put into 
service to supply illumination. These 
big lamps have the ability to reach great 
distances with a powerful beam of light. 

For shooting detailed operations in 
closeup, such as the stamping of small 
metal parts, two of the big “170” arcs 
were generally used. 

Only when shooting in the spray booth 
was the use of arcs restricted for safety 
reasons. Here incandescent lamps, such 
as Seniors, Cinelites and Colortrans, 
were used. 

The entire production was filmed with 
the Mitchell “16” mounted on a tripod; 
there were no moving camera shots. 
This lightweight combination enabled 
Strenge to move in close to bulky 
machinery, shoot from a high parallel, 
and generally move from one setup to 
another with a minimum of delay. 

The only mobile pieces of equipment 
were the two generators. Both were 
mounted on dollies and often operated 
from inside the factory, when maximum 
use of available cable was required. 

Strenge’s camera caught Westinghouse 
technicians at work in the testing labora¬ 
tory, where all materials used in re¬ 
frigerator construction are evaluated. It 
focused on the skilled punch press oper¬ 
ators, the rack welders, and on the giant 
electric welding machines which auto¬ 
matically weld a refrigerator top, 
bottom, sides and back in one operation 
to form a complete food compartment. 

From high and low angles, in long, 
medium and closeup shots, the camera 
recorded the complete fabrication of 
hundreds of modern Westinghouse re¬ 
frigerators in mass production. Every 
location posed its individual lighting 
problem. Some operations were carried 
on where only a concentrated beam of 
light was focused on the part being 
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manufactured. In other stages of pro¬ 
duction, such as the final cleaning and 
polishing of the finished product, an 
abundance of both daylight filtering in 
through windows and the factory light¬ 
ing greatly eased the demand on the 
studio lighting equipment and gener¬ 
ators. 

Walter Strenge is no newcomer to in¬ 
dustrial film photography. He made his 
debut in the Roland Reed organization 
shooting industrial films Many of them 
have been for Westinghouse. “A change 
of pace, such as these occasional in¬ 
dustrial assignments afford, develops 
versatility, keeps one on his toes,” he 
says. 


OUR MOVIE ON TV 

(Continued from Page 227) 

ren. They took over the duties of coach¬ 
ing Jaime, which allowed me to devote 
most of my attention to my camera. 

Shooting extended over a period of 
three days. We obtained scenes from the 
more distant areas on the first day and 
on the second we shot scenes on loca¬ 
tions near Jaime’s home. The third day 
was reserved for additional shots which 
we had missed the first two days. 

On the second and third days of 
shooting large rain clouds gathered to 
the south of us and an ominous breeze 
began blowing them in our direction. 
We had been through tropical down¬ 
pours before and knew that if the clouds 
should open up, our filming would be 
postponed indefinitely. 

Luckily the sun continued to shine 
and the clouds remained at a distance. 
They served a purpose, however. Aside 
from giving us many uneasy moments, 
they provided a highly photogenic back¬ 
drop for the long shots we made of the 
Mayan temples. 

Our main problem in photographing 
the static ruins was the interjection of 
logical movement. We did not want a 
scene of a temple without some action. 
After carefully considering the taboos 
against panning the camera, we decided 
we were justified in doing it here. We 
directed Jaime to walk down a trail at 
one side of a temple. I followed him for 
several seconds with the camera and 
then panned several degrees to the right 
to bring the large stone structure into 
full view. Just as I was about to begin 
the short pan, our little Indian picked 
up a stone and threw it in the direction 


of the temple. This natural movement 
proved helpful in making the transition. 
The pan served a two-fold purpose. 
First, it gave the desired action and, 
second, it served as a dramatic intro¬ 
duction to the ruins. The scene thus 
created of a small boy walking with 
complete unconcern toward a huge stone 
structure was impressive. 

After this one orientation shot, we cut 
to medium and closeup scenes in the 
roofless temple itself, concentrating on 
Jaime’s actions and using the building 
only as a background. 

In the temple as in other locations 
Jaime showed his highly imaginative 
mind. In one scene we intended having 
him walk up to a stone figure and touch 
it with his hand. He did as we directed, 
but in addition he rubbed noses with 
the sculpture, providing another humor¬ 
ous bit of action. 

In each sequence our aim was not to 
picture the Mayan ruins or the jungle 
as the dominant subject. Our major ob¬ 
jective was the capturing of Jaime’s life 
in these unusual surroundings. Thus, a 
carved stone column in our interpreta¬ 
tion was not an object of the Mayan 
civilization, but merely a convenient 
pillar for the child to play around. 

I photographed our scenes and se¬ 
quences as closely as possible in the 
order we wished them to appear in the 
finished film. This method of shooting 
was designed to save time in the cutting 
room. 

For shooting most scenes the tripod 
was used, but in several sequences the 
camera was hand held. This was true 
in the scenes with the burros, where it 
was necessary to shoot rapidly from 
different setups and where using a 
tripod would have been a hindrance 
rather than a help. 

The daylight in Yucatan is surpris¬ 
ingly brilliant. Often I shot with the 
lens stopped down to almost f/11, using 
a shutter speed of 1/50 of a second as 
a basis for my meter calculations. 

Through careful planning and budget¬ 
ing of our film supply, we managed to 
shoot all scenes in our script plus the 
additional sequences which occurred un¬ 
expectedly, before we ran out of film. 
Few retakes had been necessary. All that 
remained now was to ship the film to 
the processing laboratory in the United 
States. 

Back in my Santa Clara, California, 
home two months later I began the 
rough cutting of the picture. From the 



MOOD AND BRIDGE MUSIC 

For Every Type of Production 
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SYNCHRONOUS MAGNETIC FILM RECORDERS 



New Kinevox 16mm Recorder 

$695. 00 


AND ACCESSORIES 

• 7 6mm Synchronous Recorder 

• 7 7 V 2 Synchronous Recorder 

• Magnetic Film Phonograph 

• Remote Amplifier-mixer 

• Magnetic Film Reader 

• Microphone Mono-boom 

• Magnetic Sound Eraser 

• Magnetic Film Splicer 

Write for Descriptive Catalog 



■ 


Kinevox 17V2mm Recorder 

$1550.°° 


KINEVOX BUILDING 

114-116 SO. HOLLYWOOD WAY 

TELEPHONE: Victoria 9-3291 I 


1 


ROME 


BOMBAY 


N C O R P O 

NEW YORK 


BURBANK 
CALIFORNIA 
TED CABLE: Kinevox, Burbank 

RIO DE JANEIRO * CANADA 


five hundred feet of film, I got approxi¬ 
mately eight minutes of projectionable 
material. I rearranged sequences to 
space out the peaks of interest and to 
give the film balance. 

I took this eight minute reel of film 
to my friend Peter Abenheim, who is 
known to San Francisco Bay area mop¬ 
pets as television’s Captain Fortune. 
Pete liked it and said he wanted to use 
it on his half-hour television program. 
He cut the film down to hive minutes 
and forty-five seconds screen time and 
prepared background music and a nar¬ 
ration for it. Two weeks later, Jaime, 
the little boy in the far off jungles of 
Yucatan smiled and played as thousands 
of youngsters in northern California 
watched on their home television screens. 


PLEA TO CONGRESS 

(Continued from Page 225) 

cinematography. Artists’ conceptions of 
the various dams were obtained from 
the regional Bureau of Reclamation in 
Salt Lake City. These were photo¬ 
graphed on our title board with the 
Cine Special camera. Color slides which 
had been made of various areas in the 
basin were likewise reproduced on 
16mm film in order to show the ap¬ 
pearance of the areas in the summer¬ 
time. This, briefly, is the story of the 


COMPLETE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


FROM ONE SOURCE 


CAMERAS 

MITCHELL 

16mm 

35mm Standard 
35mm Hi-Speed 
35mm NC • 35mm BNC 

BELL & HOWELL 

Standard • Eyemo * Filmo 

ARRIFLEX 

16mm • 35mm 

WALL 

35mm single system 

ECLAIR CAMERETTE 

35mm • 16/35mm 
Combination 

AURICONS 

all models single system 
Cine Kodak Special 
Maurer • Bolex 
Blimps • Tripods 

DOLLIES 

Fearless Panoram 
Cinemobile (CRAB) 

Platform • Western 
3 Wheel Portable 


LIGHTING 

Mole Richardson 

Bardwell McAlister 

Colortran 

Century 

Cable 

Spider Boxes 

Bull Switches 

Strong ARC-Trouper 

10 Amps 110V AC 5000W- 

2000W-750W 

CECO Cone Lites 

(shadowless lite) 

Gator Clip Lites 
Barn Doors 
Diffusers 
Dimmers 
Reflectors 


WE SHIP VIA AIR. RAIL 


EDITING 

Moviolas • Rewinders 
Tables • Splicers 
Viewers (CECO) 

GRIP EQUIPMENT 

Parallels • Ladders 
2 Steps • Apple Boxes 
Scrims • Flags 
Gobo Stands 

Complete grip equipment 

SOUND EQUIPMENT 

Magnasync-magnetic film 
Reeves Magicorder 
Mole Richardson Booms and 
Perambulators 

Portable Mike Booms 

Portable Power Supplies to 
operate camera and recorder 

OR TRUCK 
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Convert Your Auricon 
Pro or Cine-Voice to 

Magazines 


The only satisfactory 
custom conversion 
available! Uses 100- 
ft. rolls, 200-ft. 
rolls or 400-ft. mag¬ 
azines for direct pro¬ 
cess 16mm sound 
movies. Your camera 
entirely rebuilt, re¬ 
finished and con¬ 
verted, or we can 
supply complete 
new units. 


We are also 
distributors for 
HILLS FILMATIC 
16mm Processor 


HAROLD’S Photography & TV 

308 South Phillips, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Automatic Daylight Processing 


DEVELOPING TANK 


• Processes up to 200 Ft. 

• 8mm-l6mm-35mm 

• Movie—X-Ray—Microfilm 

• Motor driven portable 

• Tough plastic tanks 

• Uniform Density Assured 

• 70mm tank also available 

FILM DRYER 

• Motor driven—Heated 

• Speedy drying 

• Automatic shrinkage allow¬ 
ance 

• Stainless steel and 
aluminum construction 

• Easily assembled without 
tools 

• Compact, Portable 


Guaranteed. Write for Free Literature. 


Micro Record Corp. 


Dept. AC 
487 South Ave. 
Beacon, N. Y. 


Direct drive (no lag or speed¬ 
ing up of film). Conversion 
includes built-in Veedor foot¬ 
age counter and monitor 
phone jack. We can also sup¬ 
ply fully synchronous motors. 
Thoroughly tested and ap¬ 
proved. Prompt delivery. 

Write for Literature, Prices 


Video Film Laboratories 
131 West 23rd Street 
New York 11, N.Y. 

Complete 16mm laboratory service for 
Producers using the Reversal Process 

Also 16mm Negative and Positive 
developing. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
Established 1949 


footage shot by Forney Films for the 
Basin film. 

In addition to our own material, we 
utilized films and stock shots obtained 
from a number of sources and integrated 
them with our footage in the editing of 
the picture. An almost unlimited source 
for such shots was Glenn Turner, a Utah 
cine amateur of note—an amateur, in¬ 
cidentally, only because he likes to make 
movies for fun instead of money. 

Meantime, tempus was fugiting, as 
the saying goes, and we had no sound 
track for the picture—usually an essen¬ 
tial item when preparing a workprint. 
The answer? A “blind” sound track; we 
would then edit to the track. 

Using seven different narrators, and 
intercutting the lip-sync tracks we had 
secured on location, a track was re¬ 
corded and an optical made as a work 
track. This enabled our editors to get 
right to work in cutting the master 
print. In the meantime, background 
music and sound effects were recorded 
in sync with the voice track, and we 
had our sound track completed even 
before picture editing was finished. 

Working far into the night, night 
after night, our editors put in two full 
70-hour weeks on the production. A 
problem was keeping track of the “bor¬ 
rowed” footage, which had to be ac¬ 
counted for and returned to its owners 
upon completion of the editing phase 
of the production. 

As editing progressed, the editors de¬ 
cided that superimposed overlays and 
underlays were needed in spots. So 
cameramen got into action promptly and 
filmed rushing water, and scenes of 
power installations, etc., for the purpose. 

Finally, animation and titles were 


shot. The opening title description called 
for a live action background of a world 
globe suspended in mid-air and rotating 
slowly, with title text superimposed on 
it. This was accomplished by suspending 
a 12-inch globe on a string and placing 
before it a panel of glass with the title 
text lettered upon it. Shooting through 
the glass, the text and globe were effec¬ 
tively photographed. An added feature 
was the effect of clouds drifting over 
the earth—obtained with the aid of 
dry ice vapors. 

In time the master was ready and 
the first answer print was delivered to 
us from the processing laboratory on 
the 14th day of January—right on dead¬ 
line. But the story of this film produc¬ 
tion did not end here. The premier of 
the picture was scheduled to be held in 
Gallup, New Mexico, in conjunction 
with a tribal council meeting of the 
Navajo Indians and members of the 
Upper Colorado River Commission. A 
feature of this meet was to be an en¬ 
actment of the Navajos going on the 
warpath—the first time the colorful 
ritual had been performed in one- 
hundred years. Forney Films was called 
upon to record this event on both 16mm 
and 35mm film—the latter for the News¬ 
reels. On the site we had an Auricon- 
Pro, a Cine Special, two Bolex H-16’s, 
and a 35mm Eyemo. 

An interesting fact about this pro¬ 
duction, incidentally, was revealed by 
our accounting department when it set 
about figuring the billing for “pickup” 
footage. “Birth of a Basin” is 972 feet 
in length. Of this, only 218 feet was 
“pickup” or purchased footage; the 
other 754 feet had been shot either by 
our location crews or on our sound stage 
in Fort Collins, Colorado. END. 


ALL-FILM TELEVISION STATION 

(Continued from Page 204) 


ered buying the necessary equipment and 
doing its own film processing. But about 
the same time Harold’s Photography in 
Sioux Falls installed new, modern fast 
processing equipment, and it was decid¬ 
ed to turn the work over to them. From 
the time we placed film in their hands, 
they had it ready for projection at 
our transmitter in 2*4 hours or less. 
This lab has since installed even faster 
processing equipment which enables us 
now to put films on the air thirty min¬ 
utes after shooting. 

Before KELO-TV made its debut on 
the air, there was a busy period of shoot¬ 
ing and televising film tests. We shot a 
number of prototype commercials of 
home appliances. Harold’s was just in¬ 
stalling their new processing equipment, 
so this footage was sent off to a lab in 
Chicago for processing. It was an im¬ 


portant moment when we put these films 
on the air for KELO-TV’s management 
to see. They were amazed with the qual¬ 
ity and altogether delighted with results. 

Encouraged with the success of our 
test films, we now decided to film a 
series of five-minute news and sportcast 
“pilot” films with typical commercials 
integrated. These were designed to dem¬ 
onstrate to prospective sponsors the sta¬ 
tion’s facilities and the quality of its 
film work. The move was highly suc¬ 
cessful. A lot of air time was sold as a 
result of showing these films, and many 
of the original sponsors resulting from 
that campaign are still with us. 

As we went into full time daily opera¬ 
tion, film production, in addition to that 
of commercials, consisted of five shows 
daily, Monday through Friday. These 
were a 10-minute 6:45 PM newscast fol- 
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The Professional Film Viewer makes 
film editing a breeze. Easy 
threading , portable , will not 
scratch film. Put this viewer between 
your rewinders and speed up your 
editing. Size of Viewing Screen 5 3 A x 4 3 A. 


35mm Model $375 


(TfimcRH €ouipmenT (o. 

1600 BROROwny \ nou yoRK cuy ^ 


Write Dept. A-4-4 


Film Editing Made Easy 
with NEW 

professional 
film viewer 


Every film editor will appreciate a 
viewer that enables him to view 
his film from left to right—on a large , 
brilliantly illuminated screen. 


lowed by a five-minute weathercast. At 
10:00 PM there were three ten-minute 
shows, a weather show, a sports report 
and a newscast. The daily total of tele¬ 
cast footage, exclusive of commercials, 
was then 45 minutes. The commercials 
ran anywhere from 20-second spots to 
five-minute full commercials. Not the 
least important of our commercials was 
one for a local hardware store, which 
ran no less than 15 minutes every Fri¬ 
day night. This feature has been on 
KELO-TV regularly for over a year, and 
continues to have a large following 
among viewers. 

Most of the news and weather shows 
were filmed much the same as live TV 
shows, except that one film camera 
was used on a dolly, and moved in and 
out. 

Following the initial months of opera¬ 
tion, KELO-TV extended its daily tele¬ 
casting time. Additional “live film” 
shows were added to our already busy 
schedule. These included a farm and 
market show five days a week; an early 
sportcast; and a news and weather show 
(very popular here) were added on the 
Saturday and Sunday schedules, making 
a total of seven week-day shows and two 
each on Saturday and Sunday. 

There have also been added over a 
period of time additional weekly and 
twice-weekly shows. These include two 
(Continued on Page 237) 




This standard model is the power 
supply for the camera pull-down at¬ 
tachment. It is electronically con¬ 
trolled and can be pre-set at intervals 
of one-second to one-minute. Price 
$98.00. (Batteries extra). We can fur¬ 
nish altered models to operate at al¬ 
most any time range. 


DUNNING ANIMATIC 
INTERVAL METER 

FOR TIME-LAPSE PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dry Battery Operated 

(Other models for A.C. current and photoflash operation.) 


SINGLE-FRAME pull-down attach¬ 
ments made to fit the Cine Special 
or Bo/ex H-16. 

Price $48.00 

Anson Research Co. 

4337 CLYBOURNE AVE. 
North Hollywood, California 
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The Smart, New 16mm Cine-Kodak K-100 





Descriptive Chart & Price List 
Mailed on Request 

R.C MERCER & COMPANY 



4241 


Normal Ave., Holywood 29, Calif. 
NOrmandy 3-9331 


“The Finest Cameras 

Deserve the Finest Care 99 

rZSUn 

QkonJ 

AUTHORIZED 

Service To All Fine Cameras 

ROMLE-WAHL & CO. 

520 W. 7th ST. 

LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 



PROFITABLE! 

EXCITING! 

EDUCATIONAL! 

We need 16mm movie makers in every city. 
Send name, camera equipment used, and 
name of camera club, if any. 

NATIONAL NEWS & FEATURE SYNDICATE 
391 Huntley • West Hollywood 48, Calif. 



In World-Will* Usz 


Produce moonlight and night effects 
in daytime * fog scenes « diffused focus 
and many other effects. 

Information mailed on roquott. 

SCHEIBE FILTERS COMPANY 

ORIGINATORS OP EFFECT FILTERS 

P.O. lex 44834, Hetlyweed 44, Calif. 



CINE-KODAK K-100, new 16mm cine camera with many new features. 


A Smart new professional looking 16mm 
camera is introduced this month by East¬ 
man Kodak Company. In addition to 
its advanced styling, it is highly pro¬ 
fessional in function and in its many 
special features which long have been 
desired by both the serious and the semi- 
professional 16mm cameraman unable 
to afford the more expensive cine cam¬ 
eras. 

The new single-lens Cine-Kodak K100 
features a pre-stressed spring-power mo¬ 
tor that exposes up to 40 feet of film 
at a single winding, a shutter release 
at the rear of the camera, a full size 
one-for-one telescopic viewfinder, and 
a large, accurate speed-control gover¬ 
nor. 

It is particularly well adapted to the 
needs of movie makers who want a high- 
quality 16mm outfit at a lower price 
than the professional type 16mm came¬ 
ras currently available. 

Latest in the series which began in 
1930 when Eastman introduced the 
Cine-Kodak Model K, the new K-100 
may be had with either the Ektar 25mm 
f/1.9 or the Etkar 25mm f/1.5 lenses. 
In either case it will use any of a full 
complement of auxiliary Kodak Cine 
Etkar lenses in focal lengths from 15mm 
(wide-angle) to 152mm (6 times mag¬ 
nifying telephoto). 

The K-100 loads with 50- or 100-foot 
rolls of all standard Kodak movie films, 
either single perforated (for either opti¬ 
cal or magnetic sound) or double-per¬ 
forated. Besides the usual film-footage 
indicator, it has a newly-developed 


spring-motor dial to show at any time 
how many feet of film can be run with¬ 
out rewinding. 

Operation at any speed from 16- to 
64-frames per second is professionally 
precise with gate pressure adjusted to 
produce sharp images on chatter-free 
film. The camera also makes single¬ 
frame exposures. 

The viewfinder on the K-100 is of 
the telescopic type with a built-in eye 
adjustment control to combine the sharp¬ 
ness and brightness of an optical finder 
with the full-view advantage of a sports 
type finder. Picture area and parallax 
correction are clearly indicated. Quickly 
interchangeable finders are offered for 
all of the auxiliary lenses. 

An auxiliary hand crank makes it 
possible to backwind in producing mul¬ 
tiple exposures and other special cinema¬ 
tic effects or to vary exposure for ad¬ 
verse lighting conditions. The camera 
may also be run by an electric motor 
drive shaft. 

Kodak combination lens attachments 
available include filters for both color 
and black-and-white, Portra Lenses, 
Pola-Screens, and lens hoods. A carry 
case is offered for use with the camera 
—a drop-front Kodak field case de¬ 
signed for fast action. 

List prices, including federal taxes, 
are $269 for the K-100 with f/1.9 Etkar 
lens and $369 with f/1.4 lens. Write 
Eastman Kodak Company, Department 
8-V, Rochester 4, New York, if you’d 
like a descriptive pamphlet on the cam¬ 
era. 
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ALL-FILM TV STATION 

(Continued from Page 235) 

15-minute shows featuring women’s fash¬ 
ions, complete with models, interviews, 
local interest and cooking tips. More re¬ 
cently we have added another popular 
feature—a once-a-week appearance of 
the local dog catcher offering dogs and 
cats for placement in homes! 

A 15-minute sewing and a 15-minute 
cooking show, both sponsored, ran for 
several months. Still another was a show 
on interior decorating; this was photo¬ 
graphed in a different home in Sioux 
Falls each week. There also was a spe¬ 
cial sports show in which the local high 
school coach gave a talk augmented by 
blackboard illustrations. 

In our present programming are 
weekly films of Chamber of Commerce 
discussions which often feature officials 
voicing their views on city planning and 
other local problems; also three 15-min¬ 
ute religious programs, each sponsored 
by individual churches or denominations. 

In all, we are now on the air with 
film material originating locally an av¬ 
erage of 12 hours per week. A great deal 
of this is time-consuming take-by-take 
production, and some if it is shot on loca¬ 
tions involving difficult shooting prob¬ 
lems. We have probably set up our cam- 
era a nd recording equipment in most of 



EVERYTHING FOR 
EASTERN PRODUCTION 


- LIGHTING - 
GRIP EQUIPMENT 
PROPS - GENERATORS 
DOLLIES - MICROPHONE BOOMS 


(Catalogs Upon Request 


333 WEST 52nd ST 



A: 


for unusual, specialized lighting, 
you can depend on 


is 


JACK A. 


The Foremost Name in the Lighting Industry 

. . ■ .• • _ . 

. . 

. 


WE DELIVER AND PICK UP 
ANYWHERE IN THE U. S. 

Movie-making, stage lighting, feature exhibits. 


conventions are lighted dramatically, efficiently 
and economically by Jack Frost. Jack Frost's 
unequalled national service includes complete 
installation and removal . . . wherever you are. 

FREE ESTIMATES GIVEN 


FREE CATALOG ON 
RENTAL EQUIPMENT 
MAIL COUPON OR 
CALL, DETROIT 
TRtNITY 3-8030 


JACK A. FROST, DEPT. J 
234 PIQUETTE AVE. 

DETROIT 2, MICH. 

Please send me free catalog giving list of 
equipment and full information on your 
service. 

NAME_ 


RENTAL EQUIPMENT FOR DISPLAYS ... MOTION 
PICTURE, TELEVISION, CONVENTIONS, THEATRICAL 
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CINEKAD 


JUNIOR TRIPOD DOLLY 

This collapsible three-wheel tripod dolly is 
especially designed to meet the demand 
for convenient mobility of cameras on loca¬ 
tion or in the studio. 

Dolly can be used with any professional or 
semi-pro tripod. 

The tripod is fastened firmly to the dolly 
by a clamp at each leg tip. 

The special individual caster locking system 
makes it possible to lock either two or 
three wheels in a parallel position, enabling 
the dolly to track in a straight line for 
rolling dolly shots. 

Dolly folds quickly into a single compact, 
easy-to-carry unit, 23 inches in length, 
weighing 14 lbs. 

Write for Prices and Literature 

CINEKAD 

ENGINEERING COMPANY 
500 WEST 52ND ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
PLaza 7-3511 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOTION PICTURES AND TV EQUIPMENT 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . . Sells . . . Exchanges 


Everything You Need for the 

Production & Projection 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: Circle 5-5640 
Cable address: RUBYCAM 


PROCESSING 

Reversal specialists for over a decade. 

Our long experience insures superior quality. 
Electronically controlled machines keep tem¬ 
perature constant within .2 of one degree. 

National "Briiliantone" Cine prints are the finest 
available. Write for free catalogue. 

CONTACT PRINTING B & W DUPLICATING 
WORK PRINTS KODACHROME DUPLICATING 

EDGE NUMBERING VACUUMATING 

All work vaporofod at no axtra charge 

NATIONAL CINE LAB 

8ox 4425 Washington 17, D. C. 

VAV.V.WlWA 



the principal places of business in Sioux 
Falls, including department stores, audi¬ 
toriums, machine shops, a packing plant, 
and the City Hall. 

Invariably the greatest problem we 
encounter is that of securing dependable 
sources of power on location shooting. 
Very often it is difficult to get sufficient 
power for the lighting necessary for good 
commercial quality photography. But 
here again the fast films we use and the 
special processing given them usually 
pull us out of tough spots. 

Despite the fact we are set up for con¬ 
tinuous or extended runs of filming with 
the camera mounted on a dolly, a great 
many shows and commercials are filmed 
take-by-take. On much of our daily pro¬ 
gram shooting, only one cameraman is 
required. Another man is available who 
can operate the second camera, handle 
the mike boom or the sound recording 
equipment. Thus we have been able to 
manage our film operations with a mini¬ 
mum of personnel. 

Film splicing is handled by one full¬ 
time makeup girl. On most local produc¬ 
tion films, the cameramen edit and splice 
their own footage. In addition to film 
makeup (editing and splicing), on the 
day following telecast of all film mater¬ 
ial, the film is broken down and each 
commercial or spot announcement is 
separated and filed in its respective slot 
ready for future use. The syndicated 
film material is then shipped back to the 
source. 

After almost two years of continuous 
operation with film, one fact stands out 
—there is always a deadline to meet! 

And whether its a news event, a live 
show, or a sponsor’s sales message, we 
know we can meet the deadline using 
camera and motion picture film. 


SUITING LENS TO SCENE 

(Continued from Page 213) 

phy, not only because it is the most 
widely used lens for average scenes, 
but because it is considered to have a 
normal perspective. In other words, it 
“sees” the various elements of the scene 
in a size and space relationship very 
much the way the human eye would 
see them. 

Unlike the wide-angle or telephoto 
lenses, which have their special uses 
but which by their very optical char¬ 
acteristics give an exaggerated view of 
the subject, the standard lens does not 
distort perspective. It can therefore be 
used for high or low angles, for scenes 
involving panning or tilting, and in ail 
sequences where a straightforward ap¬ 
proach is desired. 

The 1-inch lens is usually standard 
equipment on cine-cameras which are 
sold with only one lens. It has sufficient 
depth of field to insure sharpness under 




all ordinary conditions, even when the 
lens is not too critically focused, and 
it is the most versatile general-purpose 
lens to use for a large percentage of 
scenes to be filmed. 

The Wide-angle Lens: Lenses having 
focal lengths somewhat shorter than 1- 
inch are lumped in the general category 
of wide-angle lenses. As has been 
pointed out, the 15mm lens is the one 
most generally used for wide-angle 
effects, although the 20mm is quite pop¬ 
ular in professional filming. There is 
also on the market a lens only 9mm in 
focal length which gives an extreme 
wide angle of coverage. Although use¬ 
ful in very special situations, its in¬ 
herent distortion places it in the “gim¬ 
mick” class as far as most serious cam 
eramen are concerned. 

The wide-angle lens, correctly used, 
can produce very dramatic effects, aside 
from solving several important technical 
problems. One of its greatest functional 
uses is to cover as much as possible of 
a subject when it is impossible to move 
back far enough to get the desired angle 
of coverage with a standard lens. It is 
therefore very useful in cramped quar¬ 
ters when shooting interiors, or in ex¬ 
terior locations where buildings or other 
obstacles make it difficult to move back 
far enough to get a long shot. 

Dramatically speaking, the wide-angle 
lens makes possible a broad variety of 
effects, not the least spectacular of which 
is the split focus shot. This is a type of 
composition in which, for example, a 
woman’s face may fill half of the screen 
while a large building in the back¬ 
ground dominates the other half of the 
frame. Even though one subject is only 
15 inches from the camera and the 
other is at infinity, both are in accept¬ 
able focus. 

This effect is made possible by the 
fact that the optics of wide-angle lenses 
result in a great depth of field. By way 
of illustration: the hyperfocal distance 
of a 15mm lens stopped down to f/16 is 
2 feet—which means that when the 
focus scale is set at 2 feet, everything 
from 1 foot to infinity will be in focus. 

While the split-focus shot is an ex¬ 
treme technique and therefore not to 
be used indiscriminately, the great 
depth of field of the wide-angle lens 
permits an interesting use of fore¬ 
ground objects to frame a scene. This 
lends greater depth to the composition, 
helps to establish the spacial relation¬ 
ship of various objects or people in the 
scene and creates interesting lines of 
composition. Its effects on the viewer 
is to bring him more intimately into the 
scene, so that he feels a part of it. 

The forced perspective of the wide- 
angle lens results in a foreshortening 
effect that can be either a photographs 
asset or liability, depending upon how 
it is used. Simply explained, it means 
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NEW! NOW AVAILABLE 
Automatic Fade Unit 

AN ATTACHMENT FOR 

Model JA and DA printers equipped 

with 300 watt, super high intensity lamphouse. 


Engineered to insert into the new lamp- 
house in place of filter holder. 

A filter pack holder is installed in Fade 
Unit and is removable. 

Fade lengths are variable, and can be pre¬ 
set for the desired number of frames. 
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that whatever is closest to the lens is 
exaggerated in size out of all proportion 
to that in the same scene which ts 
farther from the lens. A subjective shot 
in which a character throws a punch 
at the lens in such a way that the fist 
looms seemingly out of nowhere to fill 
the frame, can be very effective. On the 
other hand, a wide-angle closeup of a 
pretty girl would become grotesque be¬ 
cause the nose (being the part closest 
to the lens) would appear very large in 
relation to the other features. For this 
reason a wide-angle lens should never 
be used for filming closeups, unless a 
comic effect is deliberately sought. 

The forced perspective of the wide- 
angle lens also applies to separate ele¬ 
ments within the scene, making them 
seem farther apart than they really are. 
Thus, a distance of 5 feet between two 
people located in separate planes straight 
out in front of the lens will actually 
appear more like 10 feet. Similarly, a 
person can move from a long shot to a 
closeup with fewer steps and in much 
shorter time than if the scene were 
filmed with a longer lens. This allows 
for a tightening up of distance in plot¬ 
ting movement and a much brisker pace 
of action. 

The combination of a wide-angle lens 
and a low vantage point causes people 
and objects to tower into the scene, 
thus accentuating their power as dra- 
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matic elements. Such angles also have 
an “unreal” quality that adds to the 
illusion of dream or fantasy sequences. 
Because there is invariably some linear 
distorition at the edge of a scene photo¬ 
graphed with a wide-angle lens, one 
should avoid panning with such a lens, 
especially on small sets. 

From the practical standpoint a wide- 
angle lens can be very helpful in cutting 
down the amount of light needed for 
the filming of interiors. For example, 
if a given area is to be included in the 
composition, it is possible to move in 
much closer with a wide-angle lens than 
with a standard lens. This means that 
the lights can be moved in much closer 
without encroachment into the frame— 
which means that fewer light units are 
required to provide the necessary level 
of illumination. 

The Telephoto Lens: Acting on the 
same principle as a telescope, the tele¬ 
photo lens magnifies distant objects so 
that they appear to be brought much 
closer to the viewer. The longer the 
telephoto the greater the degree of mag¬ 
nification of the subject in the frame. 

This characteristic proves valuable in 
getting close shots of birds and animals 
which might be frightened away if the 
camera were set up closer to them. It 
is equally useful in photographing peo¬ 
ple who have never been in front of a 
camera before and who might become 
quite self-conscious were the equipment 
set up closer to them. In shooting “can¬ 
did” types of scenes for documentaries, 
for example, a telephoto is indis¬ 
pensable. 

When shooting sports films, a tele¬ 
photo can put the viewer right in the 
midst of the contest, enabling him lo 
keep his eye on the ball. This coverage 
is especially efficient when a second 
camera equipped with a standard lens 
is set up alongside—the two angles be¬ 
ing intercut during editing. 

As we have already pointed out, the 
telephoto lens has a relatively limited 
depth of field. This makes it an ideal 
closeup lens for shooting people against 
complicated backgrounds, which might 
intrude should those backgrounds ap¬ 
pear too sharp. The telephoto lens, 
focused sharply on the features of the 
person in closeup, effectivelv diffuses 
the distracting details of the back¬ 
ground. The 2-inch and 63mm lenses 
are especially well-suited to closeup 
filming. 

Another characteristic of a telephoto 
lens is that it is relatively flat. That 
is, it tends to shorten the distances be¬ 
tween the various planes of the com¬ 
position, (as opposed, for example, to 
wide-angle lenses that exaggerate such 
distances.) In a negative sense, this 
inherent flatness means that the two- 
dimensional quality is accentuated to 
the point that objects in a scene appear 


as if painted on a flat surface. To mini¬ 
mize this effect it is advisable to shoot 
such scenes with cross-light to produce 
added depth and modeling whenever 
possible. 

However, this same characteristic of 
flatness has a practical value in scenes 
where it is dramatically desirable to 
bring two objects in separate planes 
closer together or make them seem more 
equal in size. 

Telephoto lenses are frequently used 
in exterior filming to get closer shots 
of very distant objects or scenery. In 
making such long distance shots, often 
a great concentration of ultra-violet haze 
in the atmosphere will be encountered 
which, while invisible to the eye, will 
register prominently on the film. Be¬ 
cause this pile-up of ultra-violet light 
will give the scene an overall cloudy 
or muddy aspect, it is adv sable to use 
a deep yellow filter with panchromatic 
emulsions and a colorless haze filter 
with color film. 

Another word of caution is timely 
here in regard to the use of telephoto 
lenses. Remembering that the longer 
the lens the more exaggerated the move¬ 
ment (jiggling, shaking, panning, etc.) 
of the lens, one should avoid panning 
or tilting with a telephoto unless it is 
absolutely necessary. Panning or tilting 
should be done only to follow moving 
objects. Moreover, such camera move¬ 
ment must be done much more slowly 
and with a greater degree of smoothness 
than if a shorter lens were used. In 
short, sloppy camera handling will show 
up with glaring effect when longer 
lenses are used. 

A combination of standard, wide- 
angle and telephoto lenses will see the 
average 16mm cameraman through any 
type of photographic situation he may 
encounter. When these lenses are 
mounted on a turret it is a simple 
matter to change readily to the other, 
making the most of the visual effects 
available, and suiting the lens to the 
scene for maximum professional results. 


CINE CAMERA TRICKS 

(Continued from Page 226) 


cover the space between camera and title 
card frame with black cloth, making 
sure of course that cloth is held taut 
and not allowed to droop into camera 
range. 

In a comedy or fantasy, it is often an 
effective touch to have a character dis¬ 
appear right in the middle of a scene. 
This trick is accomplished by stopping 
the camera in the midst of the action, 
allowing the actor to step out of the 
composition, and then starting the 
camera again. (An example of this sort 
of trick may be seen in the popular 
“Topper” television series.) 
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Take, for example, a sequence in 
which a magician is to make his assist¬ 
ant disappear. The camera is started 
with normal action taking place; the 
instant the magician waves his wand, 
camera is stopped and the assistant steps 
out of the scene—the magician meantime 
“freezes” or holds his pose until the 
camera is started again. As shooting re¬ 
sumes, the magician continues his action. 

This technique can also be used to 
make objects disappear one-by-one from 
a scene. One could imply the passage 
of time by filming a dinner and showing 
the various courses disappearing one- 
by-one. The routine may be reversed 
also, to make things suddenly appear in 
a scene. For this type of filming, it is 
essential that the camera be securely 
mounted on a rigid tripod, and that the 
tripod head, if one is used, is securely 
locked in place so that the camera will 
not be moved even the slightest between 
the “stops and starts.” Should it move, 
it will greatly detract from the effect 
of the trick on the screen. 

Many effective tricks can be created 
if your camera provides for a range of 
speeds, in addition to the standard 16 
f.p.s. Bearing in mind that the faster 
the camera speed the slower the action 
on the screen, and the slower the camera 
speed the faster the screen action, you 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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CINE CAMERA TRICKS 

(Continued from Page 241) 
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Feature and television film productions for which members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers were engaged as Directors of Photography during the past month. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

Arthur Miller, President 
Sol Halprin, First Vice-President 
Joseph Ruttenberc, Second Vice-President 
Alfred Gilks, Third Vice-President 
Walter Strenge, Treasurer 
Philip Tannura, Secretary 
Robert de Grasse, Sergeant-At-Arms 

• 

FOUNDED January 8. 1919, The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers is com¬ 
posed of the leading directors of photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood motion picture 
studios. Its membership also includes non¬ 
resident cinematographers and cinematog¬ 
raphers in foreign lands. Membership is 
by invitation only. 


ALLIED ARTISTS 

Ellsworth Fredericks, “The Body Snatch¬ 
ers.” 

COLUMBIA 

Burnett Guffey, “The Gentle Wolfhound.” 
William Mellor, “Last Frontier.” 

Charles B. Lang, Jr., “Queen Bee.” 

METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 

Paul Vogel, “The Bar Sinister,” (Eastman 
Color; CinemaScope). 

PARAMOUNT 

Ray June, “The Court Jester,” (Technicolor; 
VistaVision). 

Loyal Griggs and Wallace Kelley, “The 
Ten Commandments,” (Technicolor; Vista- 
Vision). 

Daniel Fapp, “Artists and Models,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor ; VistaVision). 

REPUBLIC 

Jack Russell, “The Crooked Ring” 

Jack Russell, “Lay That Rifle Down.” 

20TH CENTURY FOX 

Milton Krasner, “How To Be Very, Very 
Popular,” (Color; CinemaScope). 

Charles G. Clarke, “Sir Walter Raleigh,” 
(Color; CinemaScope). 

Joseph MacDonald, “House of Bamboo,” 
(Color; CinemaScope). 

Franz Planer, “The Left Hand of God,” 
(CinemaScope and Color). 

Leon Shamroy, “A Many-splendored Thing,” 
(CinemaScope and Color). 

Lucien Ballard, “Seven Cities of Gold,” 
(CinemaScope; Color). 

UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 

Maury Gertsman, “The Spoilers.” 

Irving Glassberg, “The Rawhide Years,” 
(Technicolor). 


Russell Metty, “There’s Always Tomorrow.” 
Carl Guthrie, “Francis In The Navy.” 

Wilfred Cline, “The Second Greatest Sex,” 
(Technicolor; CinemaScope). 

WARNER BROTHERS 

Peverell Marley, “Illegal.” 

Harold Wellman, “The Animal World,” 
(Technicolor). 

Ted McCord, “The Jagged Edge,” (Warner- 
color; CinemaScope). 

INDEPENDENT 

Lee Garmes, “The Deadly Peacemaker,” Sam 
Goldwyn, Jr. Prodns. 

Floyd Crosby, “Hell’s Horizon,” David-Ire- 
land Prod. 

Harry Stradling, “Guys and Dolls,” (Cin¬ 
emaScope; Technicolor), Samuel Goldwyn 
Prod. 

Gil Warrenton, “Charge of the Rurales,” 
(Ansco Color; Wide-screen), R. L. Lippert 
Prod. 

TELEVISION FILMS 

Lucien Andriot, “Where Were You?” “It’s A 
Great Life,” and “The Life of Riley.” 

Joseph Biroc, “Dear Phoebe.” 

William Bradford, “Gene Autry.” 

Norbert Brodine, “The Loretta Young Show.” 
George E. Clemens, “Schlitz Playhouse of 
Stars.” 

Robert DeGrasse, “Make Room For Daddy,” 
and the “Ray Bolger Show.” 

George Diskant, “Four Star Theatre.” 

Karl Freund, “I Love Lucy,” December 
Bride,” and “Our Miss Brooks.” 

Frederick Gately, “This Is Your Music,” 
“Cavalcade of America.” 

Sid Hickox, “Willy.” 

Sam Leavitt, “The Halls of Ivy.” 

Jack Mackenzie, “Public Defender,” and 
Passport To Danger.” 

Virgil Miller, “You Bet Your Life.” 

Hal Mohr, “Life With Father.” 

Nick Musuraca, “Lineup.” 

Kenneth Peach, “Steve Donovan, Western 
Marshal,” “Gangbusters.” 

Robert Pittack, “The Lone Ranger,” and 
“Private Secretary.” 

Mack Stengler, “Liberace Show,” “Flor- 
ian Zabach Show,” and “It’s Fun To Reduce.” 

Harold Stine, “Superman,” and “Korla Pan¬ 
dit show.” 

Alan Stensvold, “Andy’s Gang.” 

Walter Strenge, “Waterfront,” “My Little 
Margie.” 

Philip Tannura, “The Burns and Allen 
Show,” and “The Jack Benny Show.” 

Stuart Thompson, “The Whistler.” 

Lester White, “Judge Roy Bean.” 

Harry Wild, “Bob Cummings Show.” 


can suit the speed of film travel to your 
respective needs. 

Slow motion is especially effective 
when used to show details of action 
which is normally rather fast. For this 
reason, it is frequently used in filming 
sports events. Walt Disney’s wildlife 
cameramen often employ it to gain an 
interesting or comic study of certain 
action of animals or fowl. Industrial 
filmers use it also to obtain slow-motion 
studies of mechanical operations or 
product performance. 

Standard sound speed of 24 f.p.s. 
shows little difference over 16 f.p.s. when 
screened at the latter speed; but film 
shot at 48, 64 or 128 f.p.s. will produce 
highly interesting slow-motion action. 

In home movie comedies, slow motion 
can be used to heighten the comic action 
of a drunk, or to picture a scene in 
motion as it appears to him. It is also 
effectively applied to dream sequences 
where it is necessary to exaggerate action 
or motion in order to convey the desired 
element of fantasy. 

A more utilitarian use of slow motion 
is to smooth out the roughness in scenes 
resulting when they are filmed from an 
automobile or plane. Keep in mind, 
however, that any action taking place in 
the scene as it is filmed will also be 
slowed down—possibly to a ridiculous 
degree. Obviously slow motion should 
be restricted to scenes of this type which 
are in themselves reasonably static. 

Fast motion is, of course, the direct 
opposite of slow motion, and is produced 
by filming at 8, 12, or 16 f.p.s. (the 
latter when the rest of the subject film 
is being shot at sound speed). Fast 
motion can also be used to achieve 
certain comedy effects. To burlesque 
the hustle and bustle of a New York sub¬ 
way, for example, fast motion filming (at 
reduced camera speed) will show on the 
screen people rushing and crowding each 
other in exiting and boarding the trains. 
A speed of 8 f.p.s. is best for action of 
this type. 

A more practical application of fast 
motion, however, is in the speeding up 
of chase sequences—speed of movement 
which cannot safely be filmed at a maxi¬ 
mum rate of movement. A scene of a 
car going around a mountain curve is a 
hair-raising spectacle on the screen when 
shot at 8 or 12 f.p.s. The old Keystone 
comedy cameramen were experts at this. 

Fast motion can also be used to obtain 
a spectacular effect of clouds scurrying 
across the sky. 

Single-frame photography is an exten¬ 
sion of fast motion photography. It 
can provide a multitude of special and 
trick effects. Best results follow where 
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the camera provides for single-frame ex¬ 
posure, with each exposure uniform in 
timing. It is possible to achieve a 
measure of stop-motion or single-frame 
filming with cameras that do not have 
the single-frame exposure device. This 
is done by allowing the camera to run 
down before starting the single-frame 
exposures, then flicking the starting 
button lightly to effect a single exposure; 
sometimes, however, tapping the button 
thus will send two or more frames of 
film past the gate, and this, of course, 
upsets the pattern of action. 

The most satisfactory results from the 
use of the foregoing trick filming pro¬ 
cedures will follow where the desired 
camera tricks are carefully plotted in 
advance and made an integral part of 
the shooting script. Their success will 
depend upon how appropriate they are 
to the situation or action, as well as 
upon how smoothly they are executed. 


SHOOTING “OKLAHOMA!” 

(Continued from Page 211) 

early, and the various scenes were en¬ 
acted and shot twice—once with the 
Todd-AO camera and once with the 
CinemaScope camera. At first this seems 
an incredibly costly procedure; actually 
it was not, when one considers the 
pictorial gains that were thus achieved. 

One of the major differences in shoot¬ 
ing Todd-AO as compared to conven¬ 
tional cinematography is that the former 
is photographed at 30 frames per second 
instead of 24. This is necessary to avoid 
flicker in the super wide-screen area of 
the Todd-AO frame when projection 
takes place. 

“About the only time we altered our 
camera speed,” Surtees said, “was when 
we wanted to give the aspect of faster 
speed in chase scenes involving horses 
and riders. In such instances, we shot 
the action at 25 fps. This brings up the 
matter of cross-screen action — which 
presents another taboo when shooting 
with Todd-AO. It isn’t possible to get 
smooth, blur-free images where fast 
action moves directly across the ultra¬ 
wide Todd-AO screen. Therefore action 
of this type was staged diagonally 
across the screen, coming straight to¬ 
ward the camera, or in and out directly, 
as best suited the action. 

“Another major difference in shooting 
technique demanded by the Todd-AO 
system is in the matter of camera cuts. 
Here a great deal of thought must be 
given by the cameraman to cutting, 
rather than leave it entirely to the editor 
later. If this is not done, objectional 
visual ‘jolts’ are very likely to occur in 
the picture. Let me illustrate: 

“Take a scene in which we are to 
bring an actor into a house from out of 
doors. In the exterior shot, we shoot 


him in medium closeup—from the waist 
up. When we pick him up again on the 
interior shot, showing him entering the 
house, we maintain the same composi¬ 
tional proportions and frame him in a 
similar manner from the waist up. Here 
also the camera is kept at the same 
distance, for both shots. 

“Perhaps the greatest difference be¬ 
tween Todd-AO photography and that 
done with, say, a Mitchell or Vista- 
Vision camera, is in the matter of 
lenses. Lenses used on the latter cam¬ 
eras, as with all conventional motion 
picture cameras, are classified accord¬ 
ing to focal length. With the Todd-AO 
system, the lenses are classified accord¬ 
ing to their angle of coverage. In addi¬ 
tion to the large ‘bugeye’ lens, with its 
128-degree angle of coverage, there are 
three additional lenses covering angles 
of 64-, 48-, and 37-degrees respectively. 
As with Mitchell cameras, we are able 
to line up our shots directly through the 
taking lens, and are able to see exactly 
what area of the scene the lens takes in. 

“The combination of the wide angle 
of coverage of Todd-AO lenses com¬ 
bined with the great screen area pro¬ 
duces high magnification on the screen. 
As a result, Todd-AO pictures are clearer 
and sharper. This immediately posed 
problems in makeup and set design. In 
the latter, the painting of sets to give 
the appearance of great age had to be 
done with meticuolous care, otherwise 
the illusion would be too apparent. In 
the matter of makeup, this, too, required 
more meticulous application than is 
generally accorded players in conven¬ 
tional motion picture photography. Wigs, 
beards and mustaches had to be finely 
constructed and authentic in detail to 
avoid that ‘fake’ appearance we so 
often see on the screen.” 

The artistry of Surtees photography 
is evident from the opening scene of 
the film, in which the camera follows 
the main character through a corn field 
as the song, “0, What a Beautiful Morn¬ 
ing” is being sung. The corn, which is 
“as high as an elephant’s eye” parts 
before the camera and seems to wrap 
around the viewer, creating a most 
effective visual pattern. 

In a later sequence the camera is 
mounted between the wheels of a horse- 
drawn carriage to show how chickens, 
pigs and other barnyard tenants scurry 
out of the way when the “Surrey With 
the Fringe on Top” comes rolling 
through. But the pictorial high point of 
the picture is the dream ballet in which 
an allegorical story involving the pro¬ 
tagonists and the villian is portrayed 
in dance patterns. Since an optical 
printer for the process had not yet been 
built when this sequence was shot, it 
was necessary to plan transitions in and 
out of the “dream” atmosphere through 
the use of cuts rather than conventional 
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dissolves. Fades and dissolve effects 
were created through the special use 
of light. 

The lighting key of this sequence 
starts high, with the set bathed in gold 
light. As the action progresses and be¬ 
comes more dramatic the tones become 
colder, changing to shades of blue and 
green. Through it all the heroine, 
clothed in a white dress, moves in her 
own pool of golden light. The villian, 
on the other hand, moves in a pool of 
green light that lends a sinister quality 
to his features. 

The entire production was shot with 
arc rather than incandescent lighting. 
This was necessary because of the ex¬ 
tremely long throws required to illumi¬ 
nate the huge sets, plus the fact that a 
light level of 1,000 foot-candles was 
needed to make possible the stopping 
down of the lens to an average f/3.2 
for added depth of field. Over the arcs 
Surtees used a No. 53 straw-colored 
filter to warm up the tones. He 
pointed out that arcs were actually more 
economical than incandescent lights 
would have been on such large sets and 
that the resulting single light source 
quality of the lighting was much more 
akin to the actual sunlight which it 
was supposed to simulate. 

Holding color tones consistent during 
the changing light conditions of exterior 
shooting was difficult, especially when 
studio-shot scenes done on the stage 
had to be cut into these sequences. Yel¬ 
lows, greens and reds were problem 
colors. When informed of this, director 
Fred Zinneman asked: 44 What colors 
are left that we can shoot?” Strangely 
enough, Surtees found that he could get 
more consistant color rendition by hav¬ 
ing exterior sets painted with the type 
of flourescent paint used for 44 black 
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light” effects. 

The camerawork in “Oklahoma” is 
spectacular by its very understatement. 
Its overall style was inspired by the 
paintings of Peter Hurd, whose simple 
clean treatment of Western and rural 
themes has produced a “modern” result 
with an impact all its own. 

Using Hurd’s painting as a starting 
point, Surtees further stylized his com¬ 
positions by using set elements such as 
windmills, fences, barns, etc., built in 
forced perspective. Everything possible 
was done to give the compositions depth 
and dimension, to avoid the “painted 
backdrop” look of flatness which is so 
often characteristic of outdoor epics. 

In shooting “Oklahoma!” Surtees said 
he endeavored to use a fresh and 
original camera approach for each situ¬ 
ation. “That’s why whenever we found 
ourselves about to consider a technique 
that had been used before, we would toss 
it out and search for something new and 
original instead,” he said. 

“It is a little difficult for me to put 
into words how it felt to work with 
something as totally new as Todd-AO,” 
Surtees concluded. “We started shooting 
before we even knew whether it was 
going to work. We had no precedents 
to go by, not even any technical data 
to refer to. Every bit of camera, lab, 
editing and projection equipment had 
to be specially designed and built as 
we went along—often on feverish dead¬ 
lines just ahead of our shooting sched¬ 
ule. We felt like real pioneers—but there 
was a spirit there, a spark of excitement 
generated throughout a wonderfully 
loyal and competent crew working to¬ 
gether to produce something very spe¬ 
cial. It was an experience I’ll never 
forget.” 

NOTE: For technical details of the Todd-AO 
camera and equipment, see “Todd-AO—New¬ 
est Wide-screen System” in October, 1954, 
American Cinematographer, page 494. — 
EDITOR. 

ACADEMY AWARDS 

(Continued from Page 208) 

productions in each class receiving the 
greatest number of votes become the 
official nominees for the year’s Acad¬ 
emy Awards for photographic achieve¬ 
ment. 

Directors of photography are eligible 
to vote in the preliminary balloting and 
nomination voting. Only Academy mem¬ 
bers—and this includes many who are 
directors of photography — participate 
in the final voting, which selects the one 
best film in each class for the photo¬ 
graphic award. In other words, at this 
time, voting for the photographic 
achievement wards—as well as the other 
awards—is participated in by members 
of all branches of the industry who are 
also members of the Academy. end 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

10c per word, minimum ad $1.00. Words set in capital letters except 1st word and advertiser’s name, 15c per word. Modified display 
format 90c per line. No discount on classified advertising. Send copy with remittance to editorial office, 1782 No. Orange Drive, Hollywood 
28, Calif. Deadline 15th of month preceding date of issue. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. FOR SALE FOR SALE 


A QUARTER MILLION DOLLAR SELECTION 


TIME LAPSE INTERVAL Meters for Bolex and 


opeiiui, Lumpicic.—.. i 

1600' DOUBLE 16mm FIBRE CASES. Reg. 

$4.00. New _ 1.95 

PORTABLE MIKE BOOMS, lP/ 2 ' extension arm 

on 5' perambulator____ 139.50 

Same with 15' extension arm... 159.50 

NEW FRESNEL STUDIO SPOTS, lead wires, 
switch, pipe clamp. 

2000 Watt_$59.95 5000 Watt. 99.95 

NEW REVERE 1500W NEWSREEL FLOOD- 

LITES, $100 value. Closeout..™___ 39.50 

NEW ENCLOSED FILM STORAGE CABINETS, 
capacity 20—400' reels, 2 drawers, gray 

enamelled, $3‘ 7 50 value.... 14.95 

Lots of 3—$12.95 Lots of 6..._.. 9.95 

SOUND MOVIOLA 35mm UDS on rolling 

stand. Rebuilt _ 995.00 

PORTABLE 35mm OPTICAL RECORDER, 
w/galvo; amplifier; noise reduction; inter¬ 
lock motor; 1000' capacity; counter. Close¬ 
out ..... 495.00 

BARDWELL-McALISTER MULTIPLE FLOODLITES, 

3 Quadruple heads to hold 12 bulbs on 
rolling tripod stand. Orig. Govt Cost 

$180.00. Surplus . 29.50 

BM QUADLITE Heads only $4.95. Stands only 19.95 
B&H EYEMO 71Q CAMERA W/6 lens turret, 

24V motor; 2—400' mags.; 8 lenses— 

6 Baltars,* 2 Tessars. $2000 value.. 995.00 

MITCHELL TRIPOD FREEHEAD w/panhandle, 

case - «... 375.00 

B&H 16mm FILMO SPECIALIST CAMERA 
w/rackover; matte box; Mitchell type Find¬ 
er; syncmotor; 400' mag.; w/case. $2000 

value . 995.00 

CINE SPECIAL BLIMP. Takes 200' mag. and 
motor; has follow focus, 63mm viewfinder. 

Close out . 195.00 

AURICON CINEVOICE 400' mag. conversion 

with counter. New .1. 495.00 

Same with 1200' mag. & motor takeup.... 695.00 
EASTMAN AUTOMATIC FILM WAXER, $1200 

value. Rebuilt . 795.00 

BRIDGAMATIC JR. 16mm FILM DEVELOPER, 

Positive 600', Negative 300' per hr. Re¬ 
built . 895.00 


EASTMAN AIRGRAPH 16/35mm FILM DE¬ 
VELOPING MACHINES. Fixes, washes and 
dries. Stainless steel tank and drum, drive 
motor, heater, blower, $1800 value. Gov’t 

Surplus. New . 295.00 

Good used condition. 225.00 

B&H 35/16mm REDUCTION PRINTER, $6000 

value - 3495.00 

B&H 35mm SOUND PRINTER, 5 way with 

Lamphouse, rebuilt . 2695.00 

Same with 300W hi-intensity lamphouse.. 2895.00 

TRADES TAKEN Cable: SOSOUND Dept, fc 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19. Phone PL 7-0440 


FOR SALE 


WE ALWAYS HAVE BARGAINS 
in Professional 35 & 16mm equipment. 
CAMERAS — LIGHTS 
MAGNETIC and OPTICAL 
RECORDERS and PLAYBACKS 
MOVIOLAS — DOLLYS — BOOMS 
Send for our constantly changing list. 
Hundreds of Other Production Items. 
Write — Wire — Phone 
CINEMA SERVICE CORP. 

106 West End Avenue, New York 23, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 3-1411 


CINE-SPECIAL II outfit, one year old, exactly like 
new. Ektars 25mm F/1.4, 63mm f/2, 15mm con¬ 
verter; built-in reflex magnifier; custom leather 
case,- CE matte box, filters; value $1,500. First 
$895.00 gets all. DYNNER, Box 1072, Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio. 


ONE new Arriflex 16 camera, deluxe case, wet 
cell bat., bat. charger & AC conv., three lenses 
& doseup att. $2411.00. WEBSTER VISUAL SALES 
CO., 539 Vine Street, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


HOUSTON KIA with extra air squeegees and bubble 
agitation, Ballantyne theatre sound system (new), 
Auricon optical recorder, Presto PT900 tape re¬ 
corder, 35mm Baltar F/2.3 Mitchell mount, sell or 
trade for what have you. L. S. WIRTH, 300 Boyden 
St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


OUR 26TH YEAR—SUPPLYING EVERYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & CINEMATIC 

ART REEVES SENSITESTER Combination 35mm 

and 16mm. Value $200.00. Special.$ 595.00 

B&H 25mm EYEMO ”Q” CAMERA with 
4" F2.9 Cinemat, 2" F2.3 Kinar, 35mm F2 
Cooke lenses and viewfinder lenses, 2—400' 
magazines, freehead tripod, shift-over 
Alignment Gauge, 12V variable speed mo¬ 
tor, 2 carrying cases, excellent condition.... 1550.00 
B&H 16mm FILMO CAMERA Model 70-DA 
with 17mm F2.7 Wollensak, 1" FI .5 Dal- 
meyer, 2" F2.8 Schneider, 3" F4 B & H 
Teletar, and 6" F4.5 Telephoto Xenqr 

Lenses; 2—400' Magazines,- Motor; Wells 
Semi-Professional Tripod; Carrying Case, 

value $1695.00. Special_ 1150.00 

35mm B&H SINGLE SYSTEM SOUND CAM¬ 
ERA, Lenses: 40mm F2.7 Zeiss, 50mm F2 
Cooke, 75mm F2 Cooke, 125mm F7.3 Cooke. 
Modulite, Galvanometer, Amplifier, Motor, 
Tachometer, 2—1000' Magazines, Tripod 
with Freehand, quick release legs, carry¬ 


ing cases ... 3500.00 

LAGO INCANDESCENT LAMP 24" Reflector. 

Five Kilowatts. Rolling Stand. Value 

$246.00. Special .. 110.00 

MOLE RICHARDSON combination Microphone 

and Lamp BOOM. Rolling Stand. Special.... 235.00 
35mm SEPT MOVIE CAMERA and Case. Reg¬ 
istration Pins. 17 foot Magazine Capacity.... 77.50 
ENLARGERS, excellent condition, Elwood, Auto 

focus, lens and stand, 5x7.. 235.00 

Size 8x10 ._... 400.00 

MOLE RICHARDSON 2000 Spot, rolling stand.. 110.00 
B&H CAMERA CHECK PAWL. High speed 
shuttle. List price, new, $1742.00. Good 
condition ..... 195.00 


35mm DUPLEX PRINTER. Adapted for sound 
track, excellent for duping. Academy Aper¬ 
ture Speed 250 pictures per minute per 
side. Two light change boards, 18 different 
lights each side, 21 scenes. Motor 110 

volts, perfect mechanical condition..... 875.00 

SCHOEN PRINTER, sound and silent, color, 

B&W. Features: 16mm picture alone, 16mm 
track alone, 16mm picture & sound to¬ 
gether; film capacity 1600 feet, 50' per 
minute; 12 adjustable light charges; AC- 

DC conversion unit..... 999.00 

HOMRICH COMBINATION COPYING CAMERA 
and animation table, stand, adaptable to 
4x5, 5x7, 8x10 holders. Two adjustable 
light stands with twin reflectors. 11x14, 

16x20 copy frames. Built in lamp house, 

good buy ...... 135.00 

HOMRICH ELECTRONIC TIME CONTROL CON¬ 
TACT PRINTER, timer has full second and 
split second setting. Handles 4x5, 5x7, 8x10 
negatives. Adjustable masking and paper 
guides. Internal dodging plate glass plate. 

Four lamps, each controlled by separate 

toggel switch. A real buy.... 165.00 

SPECIALIIZNG IN MOVIE AND TELEVISION SUP¬ 
PLIES, TRIPODS, SYNCHRONIZERS, 16mm SOUND 
CAMERAS, lights, lenses, mikes, booms, dollies, 
motors, etc. New, used. Reasonable prices. Cash 
for used equipment. Trades taken. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE, LTD. 

1600 Cahuenga Boulevard Hollywood, California 


BASS ... is headquarters for Arriflex 16; the new 
Zoomar 16; Cine Specials, all models; Bell & 
Howell 70-DL; Bolex H-16; Used Cine Special II, 
1" F: 1.4 Ektar, new Par finder, case, $875.00; 
H-16 DeLuxe Bolex, 1" F:1.4 Biotar, $245.00; 

B.&H. 70DL, 1" F: 1.9 Comat, case, $275.00; B.&H. 
70DA, 1" F: 1.8 Cooke, case, $175.00; Victor 5, 
1" F: 1.5, 15mm F:2.7, 3" F:3.5, case, $165.00. 
Best buys . . . Best trades always. BASS CAMERA 
CO., Dept. CC, 179 Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 


ARRIFLEX, MAGNASYNC. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON ARRIFLEX 16 AND 35. 
NEW MAGNASYNC RECORDERS FROM $895. MAG¬ 
NASYNC DEMONSTRATORS $1100. OTHER NEW AND 
USED MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT. CINE ASSO¬ 
CIATES, P.O. BOX 98, BELLAIRE, TEXAS. 


16MM HOUSTON K-1A . . . developing machines. 
For reversal or positive film. Complete with 
refrigerator units, temperature control, condensors, 
evaporators, thermostats, etc. BRAND-NEW, prices 
reduced! Write. AIR PHOTO SUPPLY, Dept. C-l, 
555 E. Tremont Ave., New York 57, New York. 


TWO matched 35mm DeVry portable sound projectors 
complete with amplifier speakers, extra amplifier 
tubes, and all connecting cables. $375.00. BOX 
1207, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


LIKE NEW 

Bell & Howell Standard 35mm Camera, Mitchell- 
type Rackover, Mitchell Upright Viewfinder. Cost 
$6150.00. 

IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION 

Will sell for....$4650.00 

Ask for Mr. Rose s Camera. 


Also at Reasonable Prices 35mm, 40mm, 50mm, and 
75mm lenses,- matte box,- 1000-ft. magazines; Friction- 
head tripod. 

ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT CO. 
7512 Santa Monica Blvd., 

Hollywood 46, Calif. 


NC MITCHELL camera (Serial 284), good condition, 
now in daily use in Hollywood studio production, 
for sale with following accessories: six coated 
Baltar lenses—25mm T/2.5, 30mm, T/2.5, 35mm 
T/2.5, 40mm T/2.5, 50mm T/2.5, and 75mm 
T/2.5; filter holder and case; erect image view¬ 
finder with built-in mattes; finder support bracket- 
reducing finder adapter lens,- combination matte 
box and sunshade; wide-angle matte box; variable 
diffuser, standard size friction tilt-head; standard 
size tripod; 110-V, AC/DC variable speed motor,- 
camera carrying case,- accessory case. BOX 1203, 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


WALL S. S. 35MM. SOUND CAMERA 

COMPLETE with Galvanometer, amplifier, portable 
power supply, 40-50-75 and 100mm. lenses, erect 
image viewfinder, complete front attachments, two 
1000 ft. magazines. Balanced Tripod, necessary 
carrying cases. Overhauled. Guaranteed perfect. 
Reasonable. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system camera complete with 
Akeley sound head, Gyro tripod, 3 lenses, view 
finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. Complete with 
cables, power supply and W. E. microphone. 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. Cable: Cinequip. 


PRECISION Magnetic Heads for Engineers - Industry 
Erase - Record - Playback 

STANCIL-HOFFMAN CORPORATION 
921 North Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 38, California 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 16mm 
EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE DISTRIB¬ 
UTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY 
CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Established since 1910. 


TURRET Eyemo, 25mm, 50mm, 150mm lenses, $525.00; 
DeVry 35mm camera with 50mm lens, $75.00. 400' 
Pathe 35mm camera, 50mm lens, $80.00. Eastman 
Model A 16mm camera, 25mm lens, $85.00. All 
perfect condition. HARRY MAMAS, 72 Chickering 
Rd., Dedham, Mass. 


WILL SWAP pair of 35mm rear-shutter Simplex the¬ 
atre projectors complete with arc lamps, rectifiers, 
sound-heads amplifiers, etc., for Auricon “Pro” 
16mm sound camera outfit. HARRY MAMAS, 72 
Chickering Rd., Dedham, Mass. 


35MM Cunningham combat camera, 4-200 ft. mags., 
3 lenses. All excellent condition. $895.00. Contact 
FRontier 2-2638. 


WANTED 


WE’RE OUT SCOUTING FOR 

Cameras, Dollies, Lenses, Lights, 

Moviolas, Printers, Recorders, 

Studio or Lab Equipment 

Western Union-WUX New York, 

Phone PL 7-0440 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Dept, fc Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street New York 19, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 

MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY ALSO 
LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 

CABLE: CINEQUIP 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Classified Ads 

(Continued from Preceding Page) 


WANTED 


IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT FOR 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 

NEED EYEMOS (SINGLE LENS AND TURRET) 
MITCHELLS, ARRIFLEX, DE BRIES, B&H STANDARDS 
AND HI-SPEEDS, WALLS, AKELEYS, CINE SPECIALS, 
AURICONS, MAURERS, FILMOS. ALSO BALTARS, 
COOKES AND OTHER LENSES. SOUND STAGE 
LABORATORY AND EDITING EQUIPMENT OF ALL 
TYPES REQUIRED. PLEASE SHIP INSURED OR FOR¬ 
WARD DESCRIPTIONS AIRMAIL. IMMEDIATE PAY¬ 
MENT. 

GORDON ENTERPRISES • 5362 N. Cahuengo 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


F & B PAYS MORE 
FOR USED 16/35MM EQUIPMENT 

WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 
FOR OUR CASH OFFER 

FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 W. 45TH ST. NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


WANTED 

Mitchell — Akeley — B&H — Wall — Eyemo 
Cameras — Lenses — Equipment 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

209 West 48th St. New York, N.Y. 


WANTED—Super 1200 Auricon, complete; used Mitch¬ 
ell 16mm camera, used, geared pan and tilt head 
and several good used sound projectors. BOX 
1206, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


WANTED 


WANTED 

PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT, LABORATORY EQUIPMENT, 
EDITING EQUIPMENT, V6mm. and 35mm. FROM SIN¬ 
GLE ITEMS TO COMPLETE STUDIOS. TRADES AC¬ 
CEPTED. 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 Broadway Circle 6-0930 New York 23, N.Y. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


TOP-NOTCH cameraman available. Has done over 400 
TV films, industrials, commercials. Eastmancolor, 
kodachrome, B&W. Has made films all over U.S., 
Canada, Mexico, Europe. Now available for the¬ 
atrical short subjects, features, or TV film series. 
Has complete Mitchell equipment. BOX 1205, 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


MOTION picture cameraman thoroughly experienced 
with camera, sound, and editing desires relocation. 
Presently with midwest television station. Age 28, 
married. HAROLD M. LYNCH, 2000 W. 10th, Apt. 
C-2, Sedalia, Missouri. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA has an opening in 
their Audio-Visual Education Service for a motion 
picture production technician who is familiar with 
all phases of educational and documentary film pro¬ 
duction. Must have college degree (Education pre¬ 
ferred) plus graduate training or several years of 
professional experience. Direct inquiries to: EM¬ 
PLOYMENT BUREAU, Room 17, Administration 
Building, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minneapolis. 


NEGRO—Catholic, experienced cameraman, 35mm 
newsreel, 16mm color productions, editing, light¬ 
ing, titling, also projectionist. MALCOLM MYERS, 
3424 Clark Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, 
INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Phone Endicott 1 -2707. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 16MM HEADQUARTERS 

Processing — Printing — Recording 
Editing — Production — Rental — Sales 
DuPont, Eastman and Fastax films in stock. 
Write for Price List. 

WESTERN CINE SERVICE, INC. 

114 E. 8th Ave., Denver 3, Colo. TAbor 5-2812 


LOWER cost 16mm editing and sound recording— 
—only 22 miles from Hollywood. EL RANCHO 
AUDIO, 26236 Fairview Avenue, Lomita, California. 
DAvenport 6-4925. 


INSTRUCTION, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, ETC. 


NATIONWIDE SCHOOL OF CINEMATOGRAPHY—Com¬ 
plete professional course in cinematography, cover¬ 
ing all phases of motion picture production and 
technical aspects. Many leading newsreel and TV 
cameramen started their careers with a Nation¬ 
wide diploma. Course now available by mail at 
reduced rates, easy installment plan. For details 
write NATIONWIDE SCHOOL OF CINEMATOG¬ 
RAPHY, Dept. C, P.O. Box 56, Garland, Texas. 


Bell & Howell Announces New 16mm Lenses 



L 

ALL THREE new Bell & Howell-Angenieux lenses 
may be mounted on camera turret without 
physical or optical interference. 


Two New Lenses for 16mm cameras 
—one, a 10mm f/1.8 having the wid¬ 
est field of view of any lens commer¬ 
cially available, and the other, a one- 
inch f/0.95, one of the fastest lenses 
available covering a normal field—will 
be available from Bell & Howell Com¬ 
pany and its dealers after April 14, 
1955. The lenses are manufactured to 
Bell & Howell specifications by Pierre 
Angenieux of France. 


The new 10mm f/1.8 lens combines 
an extremely wide field of view with 
unusual speed. The short focal length 
gives added depth of field with close 
and distant objects equally sharp. 

Highly corrected for aberrational 
distortion, it “sees” straight lines 
straight and architectural images in 
true proportion, despite its extremely 
wide angle coverage. 

To the movie maker interested in 
the modern emphasis on wide angle 
shots, this lens offers new and reward¬ 
ing experiences in perspective. In pro¬ 
fessional movie making the wide angle 
shot, which frames an entire scene, is 
as important as the closeup of the action 
itself. In industrial plants the new lens 
will record an entire production line 
with a minimum of extra lighting. 

For home movies it permits the filming 
of family events with an entire room as 
the stage. This is especially effective 
for large groups or, for example, at 
Christmas when the room is attractively 
decorated for the occasion. 

The new one inch f/0.95 lens com¬ 
bines unsurpassed speed with sharp 
definition and contrast never before 
achieved in a truly fast lens. Its 
ingenious 8-element design was devel¬ 
oped after years of research on the 
performance characteristics of high 
speed lenses. It is fully color corrected, 
an outstanding achievement in a lens 
of its speed. 

This speed virtually eliminates the 


necessity for extra lighting except for 
special effects. Fully exposed color mo¬ 
vies may be taken in any well-lighted 
room. With the new high speed black 
and white films it makes possible shots 
heretofore considered “unfilmable.” 

The lens will be especially valuable 
to television, newsreel and industrial 
cameramen where only normal room 
lighting is available, such as in some 
courtrooms, at indoor athletic events, 
and in some industrial plants. It is 
ideal for amateur movies indoors and 
for travel and vacation filming under 
adverse lighting conditions. 

The two new lenses, together with the 
Bell & Howell-Angenieux three inch 
f/2.5 telephoto lens announced in De¬ 
cember, provide the most versatile, fast¬ 
est combination of lenses in the world 
today. All three may be mounted on 
the Bell & Howell 70-DL or 200-TA 
Auto Master cameras without physical 
or optical interferences of any kind, 
giving a 71/> to 1 (75mm to 10mm) 
range of focal lengths. 

The lenses may be mounted on any 
16mm camera having a standard C- 
mount. 

The one-inch lens with stops from 
f/0.95 to f22 and a focusing mount re¬ 
tails at $209.50. It takes a size 5.5 
filter. 

The 10mm f/1.8 wide angle lens, a 
6-element inverted telephoto with fixed 
focus and a range of f/1.8 to f/16, 
retails at $124.50. Special slip-on fil¬ 
ters are now available. 
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The man with the new K-100 


Keep your eye on him, the man with the new 16mm. 
Cine-Kodak K-100 Camera. Because here’s a man 
who really knows his movies. Wherever you see him, 
you know important things are going on. 

Perhaps he’s a commercial photographer or a 
television program man. Perhaps he’s an advanced 
amateur really serious about fine movies. Watch him 
work—there are big ideas in his script. And he’s 
getting them. 

The man with the Cine-Kodak K-100 Camera is 
a man who must have the unsurpassed quality of 
Ektar Lenses. For his long scenes, he needs a forty- 


foot film pull from one winding. He has to have a 
finder that combines the advantages of optical and 
sports-type finders. He may even be using sound 
film. 

Above all, he’s a man who must have the K-100’s 
convenient versatility for dissolves, slow-motion 
scenes, multiple exposures, and other advanced tech¬ 
nical effects. 

That’s why he has a K-100. If you’re also interested 
in high precision and versatility in a moderate-priced 
16mm. camera, you should probably have one, too. 
See it at your Kodak dealer’s. 



Most Kodak dealers offer 
convenient terms. Prices 
include Federal Tax and 
are subject to change with¬ 
out notice. 


Specifications: Takes 50- or 100-foot, single- or double-perforated 16mm. film. 165° shutter. 
1/35-second exposure at 16 frames per second; 1/20 at single frame. Provision for hand 
crank or electric-motor drive. Hand crank permits back winding film up to 2 feet. 16 to 64 
frames per second. Finger-tip release provides for single frames; locks for continuous run¬ 
ning. Pre-stressed spring motor. Meters indicate footage remaining on roll and on wind. 
Telescopic-type finder corrected for parallax. Indoor-outdoor exposure guide. Nylon gear¬ 
ing. Body of die-cast aluminum with black Kodadur covering. Size, 8% x 5 3 4 x 2Vi inches. 
Price, with Kodak Cine Ektar II 25mm. //1.9 Lens, $269; with Ektar //1.4 Lens, $369. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y 
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For full information write, wire or phone byron Studios and Laboratory 

1226 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. DUpont 7-1800 


PRACTICALLY EVERY 16MM FILM PRODUCER IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IS A CLIENT OF BYRON 


• Color-Correct* duplicate prints — 
highest standard in the industry — 
now yours with the best in 
magnetic striping. 

• Magnetic sound tracks for 
black & white or color film, 
single or double perforated. 

• Sound tracking new or old 16mm film 
on the Soundcraft Magna-Striper*, 
similar in every detail to the 
Academy Award Magna-Striper*. 

• Magnetic oxide sound tracking 

in 3 widths — each with balancing 
stripe — for 3 purposes. 

• Special one-day service 
for “rush” orders. 


*Reg. U. S . Patent Office 









